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Coming 

A book for everyone. No Greater 
Love, the Story of Our Soldiers. 
By Archbishop Spellman, Military 
Vicar. 

Unforgettable stories of the latest 
trip of the Archbishop of New York 
to Italy and all the countries of Western 
Europe. 


To be published July 30th. Order at 


once to secure first-edition copies. $2.00. 
& «& 


Maura Laverty’s first book for chil- 

‘dren—8 to 12—Gold of Glanaree, 

$2.50 (She is the author of Never No 

More, and others.) 
BS * * 

Larger Than the Sky—14 and up 
—$2.50—a story of James Cardinal 
Gibbons—by Covelle Newcomb. (Au- 
thor of The Red Hat, Vagabond in 
Velvet, etc.) 

Re Ee 

Your Second Childhood, by Rev. 
Leonard Feeney, author of Fish on 
Friday, etc. 55 pages of verse—illus- 
trated by Michael Cunningham. July 
22, $1.25. 

* -*& -* 

The World, The Flesh, and Fa- 
ther Smith is headed for high popular- 
ity. Fundamentally religious. See Ex- 
cerpt page and Review. A Book-of-the- 
Month Club selection. 

Bs ee 

Universal Military Training, 
$2.50, gives the arguments for and 
against compulsory peacetime military 
training, and furnishes a blueprint for 
a post-war program. 

The author, now on leave, is Colonel 
Edward A. Fitzpatrick, president of 
Mount Mary College, Milwaukee. 

eee ae 

The Leper King covers a period 
farther back in history than Zofia Kos- 
sok’s previous book Blessed Are the 
Meek and has more suspense. The 
King is an unconquerable hero. See Re- 
view. 

* * * 

The first two volumes of a pictorial 
history of the war will be published this 
fall by U.S. Camera. 

Re Te ae 

Claire, a first novel by Erin Sam- 
son, $2.50, depicting the French salon 
life of a woman who gave up a brilliant 
career as a dancer to devote herself to 
her family, is recommended for its 
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flavor, as a mature and finished piece 
of writing. : 
* Oe ae 

The world of letters and of fun was 
first astonished and then delighted 
with Tommy Wadelton’s My Mother 
Was a Violent Woman, $1.50, a 
steady seller, as is also his delectable 
Army Brat, $1.75. 

Tommy, now nineteen, is in the Ar- 
my. His latest book, Silver Buckles 
on His Knee, is now on the press, 
$2.00. 

* * bs 

Adventures in Grace by Raissa 
Maritain—tells of the spiritual flower- 
ing of France—the spiritual struggles 
of Péguy and Leon Bloy—the begin- 
ings of Jacques Maritain’s career, and 
many others, July, $2.75. 

* * * 


Outline History of the Church 
by Joseph McSorley, $7.50 will again 
be available in August. Excellent. 


* ba * 


Grimm’s Fairy Tales by J. Charl. 
Excellent—564 pages—212 illustrations 
—$7.50. (10,000 copies ready in July 
—the only 1945 printing.) 


x « 


“50 Years of Best 


Sellers” 


In a.book of the above title, $3.00, 
which we'll dissect next month, two 
points we have tried to emphasize have 
been confirmed: (1) that best-sellers 
are not necessarily the best books, and 
(2) that they are not necessarily the 
books of greatest influence on readers. 

A New York Times reviewer says 
that of the 53 biggest sellers of the past 
50 years, just two are of unquestioned 
literary merit—Tom Sawyer and 
Huckleberry Finn. 

In first place in volume of sales is 
Charles Sheldon’s Jn His Steps, 8,000,- 
000, although how many of these were 
distributed free by religious societies is 
not known. 

Second place—A Message to Garcia. 
Third—Gone With the Wind. Fourth— 
How to Win Friends and Influence Peo- 
ple. Fifth—Ben Hur. 

“The better book, on the whole, 
seems to be reaching a wider audience, 
and this is true also of the worse book.” 

(The Bible and Shakespeare continue 
to be the best sellers of all times.) 
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Prize Winners 


Each year the Children’s Library As- | 


sociation of the American Library Asso- 







ciation awards two medals for excellence 


in children’s books. 


The John Newberry Medal went this ' 
year to Robert Lawson for his book — 
Rabbit Hill ($2.00). This medal is } 


named for an 18th Century London 


bookseller who first conceived the idea _ 


of publishing books expressly for chil- 
dren. 

The Caldecott Medal, named for an 
English illustrator of the last century, 
was awarded to Elizabeth Orton Jones 


for her illustrations in Prayer For a 


Child ($1.50) by Rachel Field. 

Both books were published in 1944 
and were on our special Christmas list 
—and both continue to sell steadily. 


SR we 


For Nurses 
The Nurse: Handmaid of the 
Divine Physician 
Sister M. Berenice Beck, O.S.F., R.N., Ph.D. 

Lipp, $2.50 

By William A. Fitzgerald, Ph.D., Li- 

brarian, St. Louis University School of 

Medicine. 

“The spiritual welfare of patients and 
the ethical principles of importance to 
nurses succinctly are emphasized in this 
handbook which contains an outline of 
the Sacraments and sacramentals. The 
selection of prayers taken from the Rac- 
colta make this a most valuable tool for 
nurses in their relations with patients, 
Catholic and non-Catholic. 

“A brief bibliography, chiefly of apol- 
ogetics, a glossary and a usable index 
complete the volume.” 


x * 


Blessings in Illness. Rev. D. F. 
Miller, C.Ss.R., 25c is designed to bring 
simple, practical and consoling reflec- 
tions to those who are ill. 


x + 





If You Have 
No Regular Dealer 
Order from the 
THOMAS MORE BOOK SHOP: 


22 W. Monroe St., Chicago 3 
Publishers of Books On Trial 


IF INTERESTED IN. OR A MEMBER OF THE 
BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, ASK ABOUT 
OUR SERVICE. 
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Last fall after the Notre Dame foot- 
ball team had been beaten by the Army, 
by somewhere around sixty points, the 
Notre Dame coach was reported to have 
said that he and his team had made 
only one mistake—and that was that 
they showed up for the game. 

We sometimes feel that perhaps our 
greatest mistake in Books ON TRIAL 
was to have started. Every day we see 
more and more things that need to be 
done, but each day the difficulties in- 
crease. When everything else had hap- 
pened to delay our special April issue, 
its delivery to the post office was held 
up by a further strike of truck drivers. 
We couldn’t even get taxis, and our 
boys were out pushing mailbags to the 
post office on little two-wheeled hand 
trucks. This threw our May-June issue 
behind, and the July issue had to be 
prepared before there was time to digest 
the comments resulting from Walter 
Romig’s article in the May issue. (Still 
another truck-drivers’ strike is now. on.) 

We agree with those who say that it 
is most regrettable to find a man of Mr. 
Romig’s years of experience with books 
in such a discouraged frame of mind, 
and writing in such extreme fashion 
about his chosen field. Others disagree 
with certain of Mr. Romig’s statements 
while still others are even more critical. 
If our paper supply holds out, they will 
all have their chance to be heard. 

Repercussions from the comment 
which I presented at the Spring meeting 
of the Illinois Unit of the Catholic Li- 
brary Association are not only still evi- 
dent, but seem to be increasing. Many 
librarians and others who were present 
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fore thought about two of the points I 
mentioned. (1) that if all publishers 
adopted the practice of soliciting busi- 
ness “direct” as was done by one of the 
large publishers in the form of a “Cath- 
olic School Service” there soon wouldn’t 
be any Catholic dealers, and (2) that if 
the Clergy, Religious and Librarians 
would study, understand and act on this 
matter that. Catholic reading could be 
increased by ten times within a few 
years. 

Others have told me they never before 
had thought about the fact that distri- 
bution policies could have a very defi- 
nite effect on the Quality of books sold. 

It has been encouraging to have nu- 
merous librarians make special calls to 
tell me they are thinking about these 
matters and it would seem that there is 
quite sufficient interest to justify put- 
ting this matter on the agenda for fu- 
ture library association meetings, and 
also to encourage our schools of library 
science to investigate the desirability of 
providing their librarians of tomorrow 
with more extensive training in distri- 
bution policies and practices. 

(As a result of my mention of a Deal- 
ers’ Association, applications for mem- 
bership have been arriving. I have no 
intention of attempting to form any 
such association. I already have more 
than enough to do.—Editor.) 


* * * 


Daniel Sargent 


Daniel Sargent, author of Mitri—Or 
the Story of Prince Demetrius Augus- 
tine Gallitzin, reviewed, was born in 
Boston in 1890. He was associated with 
Harvard University for many years, 
having received his A.B. and A.M. de- 
grees. there, after which he taught for 
one year under Barrett Wardell. 

He saw.ambulance service in France 
during 1916 and in 1917 joined the 
American artillery. After the war he de- 
voted himself to the writing of poetry 
and half-time work at Harvard as In- 
structor in History and Literature 
(which work continued until 1937 when 
he resigned). 

In 1919 Mr. Sargent was baptized a 
Roman Catholic, having previously been 
a Unitarian. 

In 1920 he was married to Louise 
Coolidge and has two children. He has 
traveled a good deal, especially in 
France where he was much interested 
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’ in Catholic trends of thought. He is 


much indebted to Professor Maurice de 
Wulf of Louvain who first introduced 
him to “the good medicine” of Scholas- 
tic Philosophy and who gave him the 
privilege of translating one of his books 
into English, and to Jacques Maritain 
to whom he became attracted in 1925. 

During 1936-37 Mr. Sargent was 
President of the Catholic Poetry Society 
of America and also President of the 
American Catholic Historical Associa- 
tion. At present he is devoting himself 
exclusively to writing and study and is 
a member of the Art Commission of the 
City of Boston. 

Previous books by Daniel Sargent 
are: All the Day Long, $2.50; Our Land 
and Our Lady, $2.50; Christopher Co- 
lumbus, $2.50; Catherine Tekakwitha, 
$2.00; God’s Ambuscade, $2.00; Song 
of the Three Children, $1.00; Four In- 
dependents: Peguy, Brownson, Claudel, 
Hopkins, $2.00; Thomas More, $1.00. 


SRS 


Portrait in Motion 
Claire 

Erin Samson Harper, $2.50 
A novel of superb promise, Claire lives 
up to its sub-title, A Portrait in Motion. 
Miss Erin Samson, half French, half 
Irish, is intellectually penetrating, high- 
ly artistic in expression, and thoroughly 
acquainted with the background of 
French family life against which she 
portrays “a woman of distinction.” 

Her novel is not easy to follow in its 
early stages but it is one of those un- 
usual books which one may. open at 
random and enjoy the flavor of a pass- 
age without knowing its relation to the 
plot. This is what I began doing before 
it had occurred to me that the author 
was the same person with whom I had 
had a lengthy pre-war correspondence 
regarding her “school” in France in 
which one of my daughters was inter- 
ested in attending. Realizing that this 
was “the” Miss Samson who had been 
so highly recommended, I went back to 
the beginning to make a complete 

Claire Montchal, born in northern 
France early in the century astonished 
her conservative family group by her 
wish to become a dancer. Because of a 
shortage of finances severe sacrifices 
were necessary to secure training but 
her talent led to immediate success. 
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her at all, but she suddenly gave up her - 


brilliantly successful career to make a 
romantic marriage with Raymond d’An- 
cillac, which, because of her husband’s 
semi-invalid condition, called for further 
great sacrifices. 

Following her husband’s death, and 
the further dwindling of the family as- 
sets, Claire found it necessary to rent 
the centuties-old feudal chateauj to 
which she had gone as a bride, and to 
return to her family group, with her 
two children, a dutiful son and a highly 
individualistic daughter. 

A new phase of life then opens, de- 
voted to her children’s development. 
Her daughter’s romance with a semi- 
radical lecturer-politician involves prob- 
lems which allow the characters to air 
their views on social matters, thereby 
giving the author an opportunity for 
some of her best observations. 

Erin Samson shows great talent in 
fresh, penetrating expression. “. . . in 
his eyes one saw a limpid alphabet, 
. . . The moment she had dreamed of 
seemed to quiver in the air like an iri- 
descent drop. . . 

“Bach is easier to fathom . . . than 
the florid platitudinous conscience of a 
corrupt politician. How limpid are the 
great, Beethoven and Brahms, after the 
involved confession of a pietist spinster.” 

And, speaking of how one plods, with 
age. . . “Knowledge and experience are 
a heavy pack.” 

(Miss Samson was born in Washing- 
ton, D.C., and her journeys to France 
began at nine months. At eighteen she 
went to college at Angers for two years 
—then two years at Trinity College, 
W ashington—-next, two years at Oxford, 
a year of teaching, and she then form- 
ed her Paris Study Group, an organiza- 
tion for college girls who lived, under 
supervision, with French families while 
attending the Sorbonne. The war put an 
end to this project and Miss Samson 
returned to Virginia—for housekeeping, 
volunteer relief work, and writing. She 
has roots in both France and America.) 
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Book-of-Month Club 


Up Front 
Bill Mauldin Holt, $3.00 
By Riley Hughes, Providence College, 
Rhode Island 


Bill Mauldin’s cartoon series is called 
“Sweatin’ It Out” these days, and Joe 
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and Willie, the classic dogfaces of this 
war, have smoothly shaven faces; but 
Sergeant Mauldin’s cartoons have a 
secure place in history. For those who 
do not know grimy, bearded Joe and 
Willie, and for those who do and wish 
a permanent record, this is the book. 
In text and pictures Mauldin has etched 
unforgettably the wry humor of the 
civilian army man, GI Joe, up against 
the terrain of Sicily and Italy, up 
against the mud and other weather, up 
against officerdom—‘the high brass” as 
Bill Mauldin calls them—and finally 
not “against” but in wry contrast to 
everything peaceful, everything normal, 
everything which makes a mockery of 
the mockery that is war. Everyone will 
have his favorite cartoons. Mine is the 
one showing the two officers watching 
the sun set over a mountain range. Says 
one: “Beautiful view. Is there one for 
the enlisted-men?” Or the infinitely 
tender glimpse of Joe and Willie sitting 
dejectedly in the marshes with their 
feet in the water. The caption: “Joe, 
yestiddy ya saved my life an’ I swore 
I’d pay .ya back. Here’s my last pair 
of dry socks.” Only two of the scores 
of cartoons show a lapse in taste. Up 
Front will outlast much of the current 
writing about the war; already it is 
the most memorable record of a cam- 
paign that deserves never to be for- 


gotten. 
x * * 


Frightening 

In his The League of Frightened Philis- 
tines, James T. Farrell, previously cited 
for his pornographic skill, groups him- 
self with Hemingway, Faulkner and Dos 
Passos as realistic “advance guard and 
experimental writers . . .” and brands 
reviewers who think this group has been 
tearing civilization to pieces as reac- 
tionaries. 

Among those on whom Farrell de- 
clares war is J. Donald Adams, whom 
we have frequently praised. 

Against Mortimer Adler, he quotes a 
saying of Samuel Johnson—“He was dull 
in a new way, and that made many 
think him great.” Our opinion of Mr. 
Farrell is that he is dull in a way that is 
as old as obscenity, and that makes him 
unfit for reading by those who esteem 
decency. 

Farrel brands Adler as a “contempo- 
rary obscurantist and obfuscator,” 
whose scholarship is superficial; and al- 


shabby.” 

In all of which—it seems to us, James 
T. Farrell ably demonstrates his own 
bady warped menticulture. 


ht * 


Intolerant? 


A man must think his own belief true 
because if he didn’t it would not be his 
belief. ‘Your belief’ means ‘what you 
think true.’ And if you think one thing 
true, of course you must think the op- 
posite false. 

From Beyond Personality by C. S. 
Lewis, Macmillan, $1.00. 


Ri Bn oe 


Matthew the Young King by Ja- 
nucsz (Roy, $2.50), according to our 
reviewer, John Thomas Bonee, O.P., is 
one of those rare children’s books writ- 
ten by a man who really seems to un- 
derstand children. 

x wr 

The Little Office of Our Lady, which 
is modelled on the Divine Office, a litur- 
gical prayer, has just been published by 
Bruce in a limited deluxe edition. Hand- 
set type. Beautifully iluminated, 126 
pages, 7x10 inches, $4.00. 


x * 


The Road to Serfdom by Friedrich 
A. Hayek is now in its seventh printing. 
A warning against governmental plan- 
ning, it has been severely criticized by 
the left wing press. 

x ww 

The story of Joe E. Brown’s refusal 
to “tell some dirty stories” when asked 
by GI’s in his audience is going the 
rounds of the Catholic papers. 

In our October, 1944 issue we re- 
ported this episode, quoted from Joe’s 
book Your Kids and Mine, $2.00, which 
gains fame with age. 

x * 

American Guerilla in the Philippines 
(B-o-t-M Club for May) is to be movie- 
ized shortly. 

Twentieth Century-Fox have bought 
the rights to These Two Hands by 
Father E. J. Edwards, S.V.D. (Bruce) 

We ee 
Correction 

The reference I made to Robert Mal- 

loy, author of the novel Pride’s Way, 


as a Catholic is incorrect. He is not a 
Catholic.—Editor. 
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“Four Star Enter- 
tainment” 
(Book-of-the-Month Club) 


The World, the Flesh and 
Father Smith 


Bruce Marshall H-M, $2.50 
By J. M. Lelen, Ph.D. 


Treading on the heels of “The Song of 
Bernadette,” “The Keys of the King- 
dom,” “The Scarlet Lily,” “The Green 
Years,” and all that kind of things, 
going your way and my way, Bruce 
Marshall’s clerical but most unconven- 
tional novel “The World, The Flesh 
and Father Smith” will no doubt hor- 
rify anew the little boys of The Satur- 
day Review of Literature. Irwin Ed- 
man, their spokesman, witnessing such 
an invasion of priestcraft will see again 
“an alarming symptom of a dangerous 
disease, an infectious disease, . . . the 
name of it is—religiosity.” 

“Religiosity,” he tells us, “is the ma- 
laise that seems to assail many men of 
letters in middle life or later, a failure 
of nerve which they identify with the 
access of spiritual insight and vision. 
The symptoms are nearly always. the 
same, and may be observed in such dif- 
ferent writers as Aldous Huxley and 
even in so clear a mind as Somerset 
Maugham’s,”’ And “this seems to be a 
grave matter for the welfare of the 
whole intellectual community.” 

Straightway I can reassure Brother 
Irwin that he may continue to sleep on 
his molle pulvinar. Man is incurably re- 
ligious. The soul of man is naturally 
Christian. And that’s all there is to it, 
as Rudyard Kipling used to say. 

But let’s come to Bruce Marshall’s 
“The World, The Flesh and Father 
Smith” which, by the way, is the selec- 
tion of The Book-of-the-Month Club for 
July. “And here’s good news in respect 
of fiction;” Isabel Mae Paterson says 
of it in today’s Herald-Tribune, “the 
author of ‘Father Malachy’s Miracle,’ 
Bruce Marshall, has done another.” 

It may be said that in spite of The 
Saturday Review that book will be re- 


’ ceived with open arms by the world 


and his wife. But what is the story 
about? Well, the title tells the thing. 
It deals with the world as it always 


| was and specially as it is to-day; it 
| deals with the flesh as it is and al- 
‘ways will be; romantically, realistic- 
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ally, relishingly, rollickingly, it deals 
with a riddle wrapped in a mystery 
inside an enigma, namely, with The 
Reverend Father Smith, in person. 

No doubt objections will be hurled 
at the pen-picture—no caricature—of 
this homely, homey, holy, hearty shep- 
herd of souls. Squeamishly cranky 
ladies and gentlemen will smile or sneer 
at “the mathematics” of his faith, “the 
pharmacy” of his sacraments, “the 
chemistry” of miracles. As his umpire 
I hasten to declare that day and night 
he is in love with God and God’s chil- 
dren; he does what he can to cure 
sometimes, to relieve often, to comfort 
always. He goes about doing good, and 
speaks the good sane grammar of God. 
You say that he is the loneliest of all 
human beings. There is a slight ex- 
aggeration in such saying, as there al- 
ways is in superfluous superlatives. The 
fact is that it is one of Father Smith’s 
weaknesses to be too keenly alive to 
every harsh wind of opinion; to wince 
under the frown of the foolish; to be 
irritated by the injustice of those who 
cannot possibly have the elements indis- 
sable for judging him rightly; and with 
all this acute sensibility to blame, this 


dependence on sympathy, he is con- — 


strained into a position of antagonism. 
No wonder, then, that at times good old 
people’s cordial words are balm to him. 
He has often been thankful to an old 
woman for saying “God blesh you” to 
him; to a little child for smiling at him; 
to a dog for submitting to be patted by 
him. The beauty of it is that he is poor, 
and so is his congregation. He has: no 
permanent church; he has only a rusty, 
ramshackle room rented from the Fruit 
Market. It is all to the good. The 
Church can not only subsist, she shines 
in abject poverty. Ignorance on the part 
of her priests or people is; the only 
enemy that she can have. Father Smith 
is a plain, but practical, apostolic 
teacher. Let me give you a sample of 
his sermons: 

“One of the reasons that the world is 
not convinced is that men believe that 
the Church, which they confuse with 
churchmen, teaches a short-range rather 
than a long-range morality. They hear 
the adulterer, the thief, and the mur- 
derer condemned, but not the employer 
of sweated labor, not the shareholder in 
armaments factories, not the politicians 


_ who compromise with the perpetrators 


of cruelty in faraway lands. They argue 


that a man who owns shares in a com- 
pany which makes its profits through 
underpaying Chinese coolies is a good 
Christian so long.as he doesn’t murder 
the friend who beats him at golf. We 
know that this is not the teaching of the 
Church, but can we honestly say that 
we have taken the trouble to let men of 
good faith know that this is not the 
teaching of the Church?” 


The scene of the story is in Scotland, 


but, perhaps purposely, mostly all the 
names of the heroes and heroines are 
either Irish or Italian. It is as it 
should be for every page is redolent of 
of the perfume of Rome as well as of 
Dublin. We have here the substance of 
Sheehan in My New Curate served with 
Sheehan’s self-same splendor of style; 
the matter is from the Book of books, 


but the manner reminds you of “Fa- 


thers” Bing Crosby and McDonald in 
“Going My Way.” I must assert, how- 
ever, that Bruce Marshall transcends 
them all; I may admit that now and 
then you dream you are reading a book 
by Anatole France but soon you per- 
ceive that here we have no satire, but 
sincerity itself. To sum up The World, 
The Flesh and Father Smith is a four 
star entertainment. I happen to know 
that Hollywood has already got hold of 
it. If it is played in my little town by 
the Licking River I hope to be able to 
go see it. : 

I have almost ignored the world and 
the flesh, and spoken only of my friend 
Smith. But since you have now decided 
to get the book, O readership, I want 
you to see the show with your own eyes. 
I promise that it will make you laugh 
the good laughter of the children of 
God, the laughter we so sorely need 
these days. I also warn you that now 
and then it will make you shed a few 


‘tears: but that will be all right too, for - 


on this little of the earth there are many 
things we must see, and that we may 
only see through the prism of liquid 
laughter. And some day when you have 
enjoyed yourselves with The World, the 
Flesh, and Father Smith don’t fail to 
thank me for having told you of it. 





College of Great Falls, Montana 
Courses leading to A.B., and B.S., and B.S. in 
Medical Technology degrees, and to two-year 
Secretarial Certificate, Pre-Medical, Nursing, 
U. S. Cadet Nursing. College fully accredited 
by State, Regional, and National Associations. 
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“It’s Not the Heat— 
It’s the Stupidity 


My Brother Americans 
Carlos P. Romulo D-D, $2.50 


Ten years ago, at the University of 
Notre Dame, I sat spellbound before a 
platform from which a little Filipino de- 
livered one of the most remarkable ad- 
dresses to which I had ever listened. He 
was followed by another speaker who, 
in effect, “outlined the premises that 
would later be laid down in the Atlantic 
Charter.” 

The address was delivered by a.news- 
paperman from Manila—a _ Fil-Amer- 
ican, as he calls himself—now Brigadier 
General Carlos Romulo, Resident Com- 
missioner of the Philippines. The re- 
marks which followed were by President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. These men had 
met for the first time on that day and 
had-both come to that platform to re- 
ceive honorary degrees from the Uni- 
versity. 

The then president of Notre Dame, 
Father John F. O’Hara, now Bishop of 
Buffalo, with his keen knowledge, had 
chosen to be the receipient of the Uni- 
versity’s honors—a man then little 
known to the world generally—who has 
proved himself to be not only a great 
hero but one of the great men of our 
day. 

Some of his story Carlos Romulo told 
in his Mother America, a book still pop- 
ular after several years ($2.50), and in 
I Saw the Fall of the Philippines 
($3.00), he told of his part in that great 
tragedy. Now, in My Brother Amer- 
icans ($2.50), he tells dramatic stories 
of our great country that should bring 
thrills of pride to every American. 

Romulo had survived Corregidor, was 


the last man to escape from Bataan—.- 


sent by General MacArthur as his aide- 
de-camp on a military mission to the 
United States. On his arrival, he was 
shocked by the complacency which pre- 
vailed. He found it almost impossible to 
control his anger over the careless indif- 
ference which still held sway. 

While in the West, he consoled him- 
self with the belief that things would 
be different in Washington. To his dis- 
may, he found they were even worse. 
The loss of the Philippines was, of 
course, a disappointment, but the disas- 
ter had left no lasting imprint. Wash- 
ington was running over with little 
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Neros, “each fiddling blithely his own 
individual time.” “Washington,” as one 
celebrated hostess said to him, “was 
never so gay.” But if he was shocked by 
San Francisco and Washington, he “‘was 
numbed by the lethargy” of New York, 
always provincial, but still, despite 
Pearl Harbor and Corregidor and Ba- 
taan, practicing its rumba and stirring 
its drinks with glass muddlers. 

Gradually, it was borne in on Romulo 
that he must tell the people of the 
things he had seen. He was asked to 
speak at a meeting of the Red Cross 
where six nurses who had escaped from 
the Japanese were to be decorated. As 
a result of the outpourings of his dis- 
turbed soul on that day there came in- 
vitations which led him to travel 89,000 
miles in America and to speak in 466 
cities. It was during these travels that 
he came to know the real America that 
he helped awaken. 

After his first few days in Washing- 
ton he had remarked to a friend, “It 
isn’t the heat.that gets me down; it’s 
the stupidity.” Twenty-eight months la- 
ter he had forgotten the insults which 
greeted his appearance in an American 
uniform, his being mistaken for a Chi- 
nese or a Malaysian, and his resent- 
ment against men like the one who had 
rebelled against having his valet classi- 
fied as “essential” to the war effort on 
the grounds that “My valet is essen- 
tial to my comfort.” 

Nevertheless, Romulo is fundamen- 
tally a newspaper reporter, and as such 
he saw below the surface—and he is a 
master of the English language. One of 
his comments on New York is a gem of 
first water. “In fact, I am not certain, 
and mind you I am speaking of a city I 
love, that New York knows as much 
about the facts of life as do its smaller 
sister cities in Iowa and California and 
Texas. Isolated, sealed in by its own 
importance, knowing no civilization 
west of Hoboken, New York has a vast 
opinion of its own importance, and an 
Olympian lack of observance for any 
people’s opinions save its own.” 

My Brother Americans is a patriotic 
travelogue that deserves the widest pos- 
sible reading. In a way, it is a social 
document, although its author disclaims 
any competence in Sociology. It teaches 
lessons in democracy—Romulo talked 
to everyone, in kitchens as well as cabs. 
Riding in Washington, he asked the 


driver if he often drove aay celebrities. 


“*Once in a while,’ 


inches, and gave me a disarming grin. 


‘Hauled Eleanor from the station to 


the White House the other day.’ 
‘Mrs. Roosevelt?’ I asked, not too” 
brightly. 


‘Sure, Eleanor. You gotta hand it to © 
her. Climbs into my cab and starts gab- — 
bing away real friendly. Wanted to 9 
know what I thought of the war and ~ 


conditions generally.’ 


wife?’ 
He shook his head glumly. 


‘I had to let her have it. Told her I 


didn’t like to answer, but she made me. 
So I said, since she insisted, I thought 
the President was counterfeit. She just 
smiled and asked me why, and when she 
pinned me down I couldn’t seem to find 
any special reasons. She told me I ought 
to read up on some of the things he has 
tried to do for people, then we’re at the 
White House, and she hands me a good 
tip and says good-by. You gotta hand it 
to her.’ ” 
OR om 


William A. Fitz- 
Gerald, Ph.D. 


Augustine’s Quest of Wisdom 
V. J. Bourke Bruce, $3.00 


Reviewed by William A. FitzGerald, 
Librarian of the School of Medicine, 
St. Louis, University; president of the 
Gallery of Living Catholic Authors and 
past president of the Catholic Library 
Association. 
Scholarly yet readable is this vital ap- 
proach to the life and wisdom of the 
famous Augustine, Bishop of Hippo. 
Herein is found not only the story of 
the intellectual and spiritual wonder- 


ings of a literary and saintly giant, but — 
an analysis of his philosophy of life and — 


of the Christian explanation of what the 
pagan mind classed as fate. Scenes of 


activity in the Mediterranean Christian | 


power-house of the Roman Empire of 
the fifth century spring to view. The 
errors of the “modernism” of that 
day stand exposed by the clear-cut 
logical rhetoric of the great philosopher- 
theologian-historian-critic-convert, Saint 
Augustine. 


Two masterpieces of the learned 4 


bishop with which all present-day Chris- 


tians should be acquainted, the Confes- @ 4 
sions and The City of God are outlined | 
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in a succinct and reverential yet critical 
manner. The inspiration and _ social 
thinking that have affected so many 
since Augustine first wrote and preached 
his crystal-clear presentations of Chris- 
tian thought come to life in the Quest 
of Wisdom. 

Illustrations, a map, and a chrono- 
logical outline of Augustine’s writings 
and life add to the value and assist in 
the intelligent use of this well docu- 
mented. work which tells so admirably 
Augustine’s mental and spiritual quest 


of God. 
* * * 


By the Author 
of “Blessed 
Are the Meek” 


The Leper King 


Zofia Kossak Roy, $2.50 


This novel, published June 25, is by 
the same gifted Polish author who wrote 
Blessed Are the Meek, a highly popular 
book now available in a $1.49 reprint 
edition. Captured by the Germans, she 
was reported to have escaped from a 
concentration camp but she has not yet 
been located. 

The Leper King was Baldwin IV, 
King of Jerusalem in that turbulent pe- 
riod of the 12th century when Chris- 
tians and Moslems were continually at 
war and when the rivalries between 
Templars and Hospitallers divided and 
confused the Christian rulers. Woven in- 
to. this story of love and intrigue are 
many incidents which do little credit to 
any of those supposedly concerned in 
guarding the Holy Sepulcher and fight- 
ing Holy Wars against the infidel. 

It will be recalled that the Knights 
Templar, founded in 1188 to defend 
Jerusalem, eventually became very un- 
popular because of difficulties with the 
clergy and internal dissensions, and Cru- 
sades were organized against them and 
the order was finally dissolved. 

King Baldwin IV is the central fig- 
ure, a pitiful but heroic figure shut off 
from his subjects by the terrible malady 
which had assailed him before he 
reached manhood. Because of the host 
of characters, the story winds about in 
various channels. Knowing he is doomed, 
the King decides that his sister Sibylla 
shall be married to William de Mont- 
ferrat, surnamed Longsword, who will 
succeed as King, but while on his honey- 
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moon, Montferrat dies “accidentally” 
and the finger of suspicion points at the 
Grand Master of the Templars, who 
seems throughout to be’ surrounded by 
an aura of evil. 

King and Council then selected Ibe- 
line of Ramlah as a second husband, 
and Sibylla was content until by chance 
she met the young Knight, Guy de Lu- 
signan, who had just won his spurs and 
belt in the great victorious battle against 
Saladin in which Baldwin the Leper had 
led his knights although strapped in his 
saddle and with his sword tied to his 
rotting hand. 

Despite unanimous opposition, Si- 
bylla, who cared only for her own pleas- 
ure, had her way, and married the weak- 
willed Guy, whose inability to rule and 
whose subservience to the Grand Master 
of the Templars led to disaster. 

Definitely adult, this is a stirring his- 
torical novel; whether the picture of the 
discordant factions is true would require 
a specialist in that period to decide. 
Certainly, there can be no approval for 
many of the actions of the Christians as 
here depicted. 

At the end, following the Sultan’s 
victory, he implored Allah for a sign. 
“Show me, what am I to do? 

Why did God betray and forsake the 
Christians? . 
But perhaps . . . perhaps . . . it was 
the Christians who forsook God.” 
* * * 


A Novel Praised 


This Bread 


Rosemary Buchanan Bruce, $2.50 


By Eileen Hall, Atlanta, Ga. 


Knowing it is a first novel, the critical 
reviewer begins this book looking for— 
and finding—occasional trite phrases, 
slight implausibilities, faintly discordant 
words—even a grammatical slip-up and 
several typographical errors (the last of 
which, of course, were not the author’s 
fault); and THEN, sits up long past 
midnight to finish the book in one sit- 
ting, so completely absorbed in. the 
story, so irresistibly urged on by skill- 
ful suspense, that whatever flaws are 
present are entirely submerged and for- 
gotten! 

That’s the kind of book it is! At the 
end of each chapter you just HAVE to 
read one more. You know, of course, 
how it’s all going to end, but it’s im- 


perative that you know, too, what will — 
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be the next step toward that inevitable: 


conclusion . . . and the next, and the 
next . . . until both Anthony Drew, the 
nice young Episcopal curate and Valerie 
Maddox, organist and choir director, 
are safely within the Catholic Church 
and securely married to each other. 
We're still naive enough’ to be fas- 
cinated by this happy-ending type of 
book, and to wish there were more of 
them, many, many more, in the Catho- 
lic field. Somehow we believe this is the 
kind of book The Average Catholic 
Reader would really LIKE; and equally 
important, the kind of book The Aver- 
age Non-Catholic Reader would also 
read to the last captivating sentence, 


whether or not he LIKED it, once he > 


ever got started on it. Let’s hope many 
of both classifications will make its ac- 
quaintance. 

One thing for which Miss Buchanan 
will probably be criticized is her charac- 
terization of Dr. Havern, Anthony’s 
superior and rector of the Episcopal 
Church of St. Giles. It might, perhaps, 
have been- better had Dr. Havern been 
pictured as a less disagreeable - and 
worldly person, lest the author be ac- 
cused of belittling the Protestant clergy 
in general. Too many casual readers, 
you know, have the notion that charac- 
ters in novels are supposed to be repre- 
sentative types, rather than individuals. 
They may not stop to consider that, 
While a Dr. Havern may exist here and 
there in any church . . . yes, even the 
Catholic . . . he is not necessarily the 
prototype of all clergymen of that 
faith.. Probably Miss Buchanan didn’t 
mean him as such, but some may think 
she did. 

5 Gite ee 


The Lie Direct 

“Drew Pearson Trapped in Another 
Falsehood” is the headline under which 
The Tablet, Brooklyn, published a let- 
ter in which Under Secretary of State 
Grew denied ever having had a certain 
meeting which Pearson had described in 
his. column. 

Pearson’s report had listed The Tab- 
let as one of the organs attempting to 
undermine the San Francisco confer- 
Anyone misquoting The Tablet— 
probably the most widely read Catholic 
paper in the U. S—is quite likely to 


find himself caught up short, as was Mr. - 


Pearson in this case. 


‘ 
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Gossip at Best 


The Middle Span 
George Santayana Scribners, $2.50 


“Persons and Places” continued. Re- 
viewed by J. M. Lelen, Ph.D., 
Contributing Editor. 


Gossip at its best, but gossip none the 
less. Such few words characterize the 
present autobiography. 

If there were no hereafter, and if our 
immortal soul were mortal, a delightful 
task it would be to deal merely with 
the things of the mind, live only for 
art in a dilettantish way, and sip ‘the 
nectar of existence while keeping aloof 
from the problems of the soul. 

But there is a hereafter. And whether 
one likes it or not, the human soul is 
destined to live the whole lifetime of 
God: it will endure eternally. 

George Santayana in the five monu- 
mental volumes of his Life of Reason 
has failed to find that “the heart has 
‘ peasons that reason knows nothing of.” 
Pascal he ignores. Plato he follows. 

“You and I,” he says somewhere, 
“have an immense advantage in belong- 
ing to the Catholic tradition. We were 
born clear and we don’t have to achieve 
clearness.” In this The Middle Span 
(p. 175) he relates an incident which 
will appear incongruous to those who 
were intimately acquainted with “Billy” 
of Yale. Santayana had been visiting 
the University with W. L. Phelps as his 
guide. He was full of admiration for 
“this most living, organic, distinctive, 
fortunate place, a toy Sparta to match 
our toy Athens at Harvard.” But listen 
to this: “Phelps was naturally pleased 
at seeing me so sympathetic. Not con- 
sidering that I was fundamentally a 
Catholic, he thought he had converted 
me to muscular Christianity.” The fact 
is that Phelps at heart was much more 
of a Catholic than Santayana has ever 
been. A year before he died when part- 
ing from him Phelps said to me: “This 
probably will be our last meeting on 
earth. Father, please bless me.” Cour- 
teously, not cordially, Santayana would 
have whispered: “I am very grateful 
for your visit.” “Yours Very Grateful- 
ly” are always the last words of his 
letters: which shows that sort of gentle- 
manly Humility which is another name 
for Verity. 

He has praised the Catholic religion 
in which he was baptized, ‘“‘on the first 
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of January, 1864.” He has praised it 
as “the most humane of religions,” not 
because it is true, but because “it cor- 
responds most adequately to the various 
exigencies of moral life, with just the 
needed dose of wisdom, sublimity and 
illusion.” It should be accepted, “‘tradi- 
tionally, as part of an unquestioned 
order.” A sort of praise this is which 
we can scarcely accept. 

Undoubtedly Santayana would like 
to believe of himself what he said in 
his preface to Skepticism and Animal 
Faith: 

“For good or ill, I am an ignorant 
man, almost a poet, and I can only 
spread a feast of what everybody knows. 
Fortunately, exact science and the books 
of the learned are not necessary to es- 
tablish my essential doctrine, nor can 
any of them claim a higher warrant 
than it has in itself: for it rests on 
public experience. It needs, to prove 
it, only the stars, the season, the swarm 
of animals, the spectacle of birth and 
death, of cities and wars.” 

And here, because the book does not 
please me adequately, I am speaking 
almost rashly of a man whom I revere 
and love. It may so happen that the 
notes for The Middle Span were begun 
many years ago—in 1888 perhaps— 
and therefore do not pen-picture “the 
Imperturbable” as he is now, and as he 
has been for a long time in his villa of 
Cortina or in the Convent of the Nuns 
in Rome. Edward Weeks, of The Atlan- 
tic, suggests that “some of its pages are 
the distillation of work begun twenty 
years ago. Certainly they have a closer 
affinity with The Soliloquies of England 
than with The Last Puritan.” In the 
midst of the vicissitudes of the War 
how can have been preserved the num- 
berless documents and letters that this 
book enshrines? ““The document of my 
baptism is still in my possession” he 
says: It is evidently true, but when was 
this written? And how and when did 
the Scribners receive the manuscript 
of the book? 

Santayana’s middle span started with 
his pilgrimage to Germany as a gradu- 
ate student in 1886. He did not like the 
Kaiser’s land. “Los von Rom was a dis- 
ruptive cry, expressing in enthusiasm 
an anarchistic impulse, and a rebellion 
against all control; whereas the princes 
and theologians who restrained that re- 
bellion, and imposed a strict discipline 
on the people, imposed something alien 
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and artificial, imposed officialdom, ped- 


antry, or insane vanity. The heart 
might be free from Rome, but was 
enslaved to something far poorer and 
more acrid: so that a return to the 
heart became a reversion of childhood 
or rusticity.”’ 

Not able to admire the Teutonic tem- 
per—and no wonder, he is a Latin— 
Santayana crossed to England where 
he was captivated by the soul of the 
place, “and at the age of 23 a young 
man needs to be enamored.” He liked 
the people. He became acquainted with 
Earl Russell, Henry James, and Lionel 
Johnson. Unworthy in his treatment of 
Lionel: it is a model of misunderstand- 
ing. Commenting on the nostalgic verses 
in The Dark Angel: 


Lonely unto the Lone I go: 
Divine to the Divinity, 


we are told that “these words are the 
words of Plotinus and of Christian mys- 
tics; but here we do not feel them 
backed by either the Platonic or the 
Christian scheme of the universe: they 
are floating words. Even the firmness 
and constructive power of the Catholic 
Faith could not naturalize Lionel John- 
son in the Catholic world.” Such mis- 
judgment will grieve Alice Brown of 
Boston. It is to her that Lionel dedi- 
cated his Sanctuary with its lilting 
lines: 


Heaven were not Heaven, and you not 
there; 

Heaven were not Heaven, my friends 
away. 


From England Santayana returned to 
Spain, and then to the United States, 
to Boston. It may so happen that the 
small-beer chronicles of his dealings 
with the undergraduates and the faculty 
of Harvard may not be of palpitating 
interest to the readership of this Jour- 
nal. Needless to sum them up, At any 
rate here is the mordant, morbid char- 
acteristic of the wealthy University. “It 
was an anonymous concourse of coral 
insects, each secreting one cell, and 
leaving that fossil legacy to enlarge the 
earth.” Other quotations would be 
scarcely less devastating. Let there be 
silence. 

Gossip at its best; gossip none the 
less. This is all that we can say of The 
Middle Span. Incidentally with Morti- 
mer Adler we wonder whether a philos- 
opher, say, Aristotle, or Aquinas, or 
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even Kant, would ever have found 
leisure to write his autobiography; and 
the. world would feel no poorer for its 


lack. 
* * * 


History in Its Making 
‘Fighting Liberal . 
Autobiography of George W. Norris 

Mac., $3.50 
For four decades George W. Norris rep- 
resented Nebraska on Capitol Hill. He 
was elected U. S. senator in 1912. Sen- 
ators at that time were elected by state 
legislatures and a majority of the elect- 
ed legislators were Democrats, whereas 
Norris ran as a Republican. Following 
their pledges, however, they sent him 
to Washington, where he was met with 
aversion and suspicion. He had become 
a follower of the Progressive Movement 
led by Theodore Roosevelt and was 
looked upon as a man unwilling to ac- 
cept political direction. 

During his tenure as a U. S. senator 
many most bitter battles were fought 
and it was the fate of the Nebraska 
senator to be directly involved in many 
of them. 

One of these battles was over what 
was called the “Yellow Dog Contracts” 
which bound Pennsylvania coal-miners 
to what was practically a life of servi- 
tude. Under these contracts, miners 
signed away their right to ask for bet- 
ter wages or improved working condi- 
tions. They were deprived of their 
rights to join unions or engage in col- 
lective bargaining. Being forced to buy 
from the “company store” made mat- 
ters even worse. As we look back today 
we find it hard to believe such condi- 
tions existed, and we can also better 
understand how the pendulum has 
swung to the other end. Yellow Dog 
contracts were outlawed, and much of 
the credit belongs to Senator Norris, 
who now says in a rather bitter com- 
mentary on John L. Lewis and his 
striking miners that they “have forgot- 
ten the rights and the blessings given 
them . . . and follow “false leaders who 
care more for their own ambitions than 
they do for freedom and civilization in 
the world.” 


Boyhood Penury 


One of eleven children, Norris lost 
his father at the age of three. His boy- 
hood, like those of most farm boys, was 
one of unceasing work, no forty-hour 
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weeks, but with a chore for every day- 


light hour. The boy had attained his 


twenty-first birthday before he had ever 
tasted ice cream, and then it was while 
away from home on a visit. 

He tells of his happiness on another 
occasion when his stepfather made him 
a present of a two-cent piece on which 
to celebrate Fourth of July. He lost 
no time in getting to town to pool his 
pennies with another boy who had re- 
ceived a nickel. Together they bought 
firecrackers to celebrate Independence 
Day. 

It is not surprising that with such 
background Senator Norris championed 
a cause like TVA, which he visualized 
as a great boon to submerged peoples. 
Neither is it surprising that he should 
be disgusted by those who complain 
about hours of “labor” which he would 
have considered as play, and who, in- 
stead of being willing to “pull their 
own load in the boat” think of nothing 
except to live on the surplus built up 
by their forbears. 


Unhorsing Speaker Cannon 


One of the great battles led by Nor- 
ris, then a Congressman, was to curtail 
the power of the Speaker of the House 
who then had the right to appoint all 
members of the Rules Committee, which 
literally made him a czar. Norris’ vic- 
tory was a compromise, but it was a 
great forward step. 


A Ten-Year Battle 


The Constitution of the United States 
specified the length of terms of office for 
the president, vice-president and sena- 
tors and representatives, but nowhere 
does that document stipulate when such 
terms begin or end. Since proceedings 
first began on March 4th, it became 
customary to follow that date; but, 
since the elections were held in Novem- 
ber, this meant that those defeated in 
November could go on making laws un- 
til the following March. Norris objected 
to the abuses which resulted from the 
acts of “lame duck,” or defeated, Con- 
gressmen. The history of his battle to 
curtail their powers is a biting com- 
mentary on our procedural methods. 
The Norris resolution was passed by 
the Senate in six different Congresses 
before it was finally passed by the 
House and submitted to the states for 
approval, to become the Twentieth 
Amendment to the Constitution. 


Support the OPA , 

Mr. Norris believes* that one of the 
greatest dangers facing the country is 
that of inflation—an unseen enemy— 
and that this danger will be greatest 
when peace finally arrives. Ten years, 
he says, of his service in the Senate 
was concerned with undoing the con- 
sequences of the inflation which fol- 
lowed World War I, so his words should 
be heeded. 

“Tf inflation gets under way in the 
post-war years, it will be the beginning 
of disunity and dissension. Labor will 
be arrayed against capital in new ma- 


- lignant growth. Under uncontrolled in- 


flation it is each man for himself in a 
new and terrible struggle . ... and the 
civilian population of the U. S. will suf- 
fer more terribly than in any previous 
war.” 

(Your Editor believes that although 
few among the masses realize it, Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt’s fight against inflation 
was one of his greatest accomplish- 
ments. Support the OPA and Wage 
Control. Fight against Black Market 
goods. Refuse to buy from “pirates.” 
Greed is a terrible enemy—and its 
growth is everywhere evident.) 





*He died a short time after completing his 
autobiography. 


* * bg 
A Pilot’s Wife 
My Rival the Sky 
Margo Kurtz Putnam, $2.50 


Reviewed by Paul J. Phelan, Staff Mem- 
ber, the New York Sun; author, With 
a Merry Heart. 

This book is a symphony of moods and 
a fugue of farewells and loneliness. It’s 
a book for women, more especially for 
young women, most especially for young 
women with husbands or sweethearts in 
service. “No matter what date your 
birth certificate carries, don’t ever let 
anyone call you a youngster if you have 
sent your husband to war,” Margo 
Kurtz writes. Her book lets us write 
an “Amen” to that. Mrs. Kurtz shows 
maturity beyond her years. She writes 
excellently, at times a bit self-conscious- 
ly, at times for this male reviewer 2 


bit too sentimentally, but always with | 


sincerity and frequently with a mar- 


velous insight into human nature and — 


its reactions to joy and sorrow. 


Margo Kurtz is the wife of Col. § 
Frank Kurtz, ace combat pilot. The j, 
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couple were hero and heroine of the 
book Queens Die Proudly, Mrs. Kurtz 
describes how it feels to be a war pilot’s 
wife, how letters and telephones and 
frying eggs and other mundane, taken- 
for-granted things, take on a new and 
intense aura of emotion. She was con- 
ditioned for it all much more than 
many, for she had experienced it: for 
seven years before the war, as Frank 
Kurtz built a reputation as an aviator. 

The story is one of natural and physi- 
cal love of wife for husband, and as 
such is beautifully told. But you often 
wish that when Margo is lifting up her 
head to gaze with the eyes of hope. at 
her Frank’s departing plane, you wish 
that she’d look a little higher, above 
the ship, with the eyes of Faith. The 
supernatural element is mentioned only 
once. When Pearl Harbor spelled war, 
on Dec. 7, 1941, Margo said, “Perhaps 
you think I should have prayed this 
night before sleep, but I always feel 
God must be so busy on a night such 
as this, so I decided I wouldn’t bother 
Him until I needed to, and Frank and 
I would just talk together instead, talk 
over this day and this night.” I think 
God might have kind of liked it if she 
did talk to Him, even if He was busy. 


x * 


Christian Peace 
Principles 

A Dynamic World Order 

Msgr. Donald A. MacLean Bruce, $2.50 
By E. J. Reichenberger—a refugee from 
Sudetenland, where he had been an 
editor for a number of years, and also 
served on the Committee on European 

minorities. 

Msgr. MacLean as a scholar in Philoso- 
phy, Economics, Sociology, Moral The- 
ology, Social and International Ethics 
is well prepared to write a blueprint 
for the coming peace. If his book would 
be nothing else than a repetition of 
principles, a restatement of the pro- 
posals from Leo XIII to Pope Pius XII, 
it would be more or less superfluous. 
It should be a commonplace at least 
among Catholics that only a_ radical 
change of heart and a change of out- 
look can save us. Msgr. MacLean ap- 
plies Christian ideals and principles in 
a highly clear and convincing manner 
to the problems of our time, such as 
“World Economic Interdependence,” 
“Nationalism and _ Internationalism,” 
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“Freedom of the Seas and Communica- 
tions,” “Airways for World Peace,” 
“International Trade and Emigration,” 
“State Sovereignty,” “The Problem of 
Minorities,” “World Disarmament and 
Sanctions,” “World Organization and 
World Order.” Msgr. MacLean’s pro- 
posals are practical and practicable, 
supported by the opinions of experts 
in the different fields. Some proposals 
may be open for further discussions. 
The present reviewer cannot agree that 
transfer of “minorities” and of surplus 
and displaced populations (as it is pro- 
posed for example by the Czechoslovak 
government for more than two millions 
of Sudeten Germans) would be a solu- 
tion of the problems concerned. The ex- 
change of populations between Greece 
and Turkey was not so successful as 
Msgr. MacLean assumes (Vide: Karlin 
Capper-Johnson, Christian Values and 
the Settlement of the Minorities Prob- 


lem. Friends House, London, 1945). 


Enforced transfer of minorities is a 
violation of justice and charity —is 
Nazism in reverse. ; 
“We unhesitatingly recommend this 
scholarly work to the attention not only 
of the public at large, but especially to 
the consideration of scholars, social sci- 
entists, statesmen, and all those par- 
ticularly interested in world affairs.” 
(Cardinal Villeneuve, Quebeck). The 
theses of A Dynamic World Order 
should be discussed at meetings and 
on the radio. It would be of great im- 
portance if a Catholic group would send 
a copy of this valuable book to all the 
delegates at San Francisco. It would 
help to promote the late president’s aim 
—“not vengeance but the establishment 
of an international order, in which the 
Spirit of Christ shall rule the hearts of 
men and nations.” The omission of 
prayer at the beginning of this Confer- 
ence does not show in this direction. 


x * 


~ Recommended 


National Cultures, 
Nazism and the Church . 
Andrew J. Kraesinski, Ph.D., S.T.D. 

B. H., $1.75 
It may seem that with Germany crushed 
there is no longer any need to consider 
the forces which led her to infamy, and 
tragedy. And yet, there is little evidence 
that those forces. have been annihilated. 


_ There are, on the contrary, very clear 


indications, despite the incessant bar- 


rage of columnists and radio commen- 


tators, that few understand the real | 


reasons behind the present chaos. Dr. 
Andrew J. Krzesinski says that the 
present is “The most calamitous of all 
periods for human culture.” 

“Culture is the product of man’s 
creative effort.” Culture has universal 
characteristics but may assume national 
forms. “...the history of nations con- 
firms the fact that man everlastingly 
strives to achieve a higher level of exist- 
ence ... to create a new world... 
upon which he exerts his personal in- 
fluence.” This is a world of culture, 
without which the very ground would 
revert to jungle and man himself to a 
maze of riddles. 

Culture, therefore, is vital—and cul- 
ture cannot develop except in an atmos- 
phere of freedom. Where nationalism 
and racism become dominant, freedom 
loses its meaning; and where religion 
and ethics are abolished, something of 
the nature of Nazism results. 

This present book ranges over vari- 
ous forms of culture, and ramifications 
of racial problems and their relations 
to cultural progress. The author is of 
international stature—an authority on 


civilization and culture. His previous: 


book, Js Modern Culture Doomed?, re- 
ceived the highest praise. He believes 
that no one is morally exempt from thé 
duty of resisting tyranny, and this little 
book shows why. 


eo Pew 


Popular Biography * 


The Dream of Philip II 
Edgar Maass Bobbs, $3.50 


Reviewed by Mary Catherine Schloeder 


Among the masterpieces painted by 
Domenico Theotocopuli (called El Gre- 
co) was one entitled “The Dream of 
Philip II” from which Edgar Maass has 
taken the title for his latest book, a 
popular biography of Philip II of Spain, 
son of Charles V, Holy Roman Em- 
peror. 

In a series of carefully chosen murals, 
with Philip as a central figure or as 
an occasional background figure, the 
author has pictured the people and 
events of 16th century Spain, the re- 
maining citadel of Catholicism in a 
Europe torn by religious strife. All of 
Philip’s actions were directed to main- 
taining the Catholic supremacy of Spain 
which was threatened by the Protes- 
tant Revolution in England, France and 
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“| the Low Countries, and by the infidel 
id ~ attacks of the Turk and Moslem on the 
"| border of the Mediterranean. 

As as statesman, Maass has shown 
Philip much the same as earlier ac- 
- counts, a quiet diplomat who plays a 

waiting game, preferring patience to 

rash actions, every movement tempered 
with thought and rationality, and his 
failures accessed to his subordinates. 

During his forty-three year reign he 

lost Holland but gained Portugal; his 

Spanish Armada was defeated but the 

Turk and Moslem menace was over- 
‘come by Don John of Austria at Le- 

panto; Spain became an influence in the 

new Americas; but, above all, the Ca- 
tholicity of Spain remained unharmed. 
While this book does not depict 

Philip’s private life as immoral in con- 

duct, it leaves one with the impression 

that he frequently employed question- 
able means to justify his final. actions. 

The problem presented in the writing 
of popular biography is one of main- 
taining strict accuracy and honesty 
with the facts in an attempt to avoid 
slipshod methods, and while Dr. Maass 
has endeavored to fulfill the require- 


available he gives the reader no idea 
what documents were used. When he 
attempts to portray the spirit of Catho- 
lic Spain and the characters connected 
with its history, Philip II, Charles V, 
Mary Tudor, Elizabeth, William of 
Orange, Don John of Austria, Cer- 
vantes, El Greco, Drake and Francis 
Borgia, there is a certain lack of un- 
derstanding of Catholic teaching. And 
his failure to give correct terminology 
in speaking of Catholic practices and 
customs indicates a lack of scholarly 
approach and carelessness in prepara- 
tion: Such inaccuracies detract from 
the value of the book. Several passages 
may prove offensive to the reader and 
for this reason the book can receive 
only a reserved recommendation. 


cok ok 


“Half-Baked” 


John Smith, Emperor 
S. G. Gallego Guild, Cloth $2.00, paper $1.00 





| “John Smith, Emperor combines the fan- 
‘| tasy of Jules Verne with the Peace Pro- 

_ gram of Pope Pius XII. By virtue of a 
_ Unique invention, John Smith is able 
to achieve control of the entire world. 
. tly seeking to use his power for 








ments by stating that documents are 
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good, he institutes world-shaking social, 
political, economic and moral reforms.” 

Thus the Foreword. But there are 
three things in which this book fails. 
First, the program is rather super- 
ficially that of the Pope. Thus, the 
emphasis is not on spiritual and moral 
renovation. On page 11 we even find 
John Smith saying: “This Government 
will impose neither philosophical nor 
theological doctrines, which God left 
to the discretion of all men.” Second, 
John Smith is an emperor. The Church 
has not condemned empire, but, es- 
pecially since the Pope’s 1944 Christ- 
mas message on democracy, it is diffi- 
cult to see how absolute, one-man rule 
can be represented as part of or even 
congenial to “the Peace Program of 
Pope Pius XII.” Third, this fantasy, 
despite all obstacles, succeeds in being 
unimaginative. That success is the final 


failure. —P.C.,0.P. 
* * * 
Wobbly 
Bay Mild 
L. J. Kintsiger Bruce, $2.00 


Bay Mild, nineteen years old when the 
story opens, the son of Catholic par- 
ents, apparently never heard of a church 
and still hasn’t heard of one at the end 
of the book. His mother died when he 
was knee-high, and the neighbors didn’t 
believe that his father was married to 
the half-breed Indian slattern from 
“Sand Dog” who took her place. 

But, rather suddenly it would seem, 
ambition seemed to bloom in both 
father and son and the latter decides 
he must become a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. Hitch-hiking to 
Ann Arbor, he is given a place to sleep 
by two students and while there he 
learns that his father has been drowned. 
Returning “home” he finds the death 
was really a murder, instigated by his 
“stepmother” who tries to cajole him 
into accepting her. 

A girl—with whom he had gone to 


~ school for twelve years—has entered 


the case. For several years thereafter 
she continues throwing herself at his 
head, and he, although much in love, 
continues to deprecate himself in a man- 
ner that is totally unreal and in lan- 
guage that is unnatural. The girl finally 
marries—at his bidding—a rival who 
has proved his lack of character. Natu- 
rally her life becomes a torment. 






A priest has been in and out of the 
case, and there are numerous  melo- 
dramatic scenes among the fishermen. 
The “ex-wife” squaw after having been 
chased out numerous times engineers 
various kinds of troubles, _ including 
murder. Toward the end she simulates 
reform. “Her tawny face was as clean 
and calm as the evening” . . . “and the 
gentle curve of her broken nose was 
pleasingly quaint.” Cryptic allusions to 
the priest’s advice indicate the author 
is attempting some kind of a regenera- 
tion theme, but was not able to handle 
it successfully. The characters lack 
reality and the difficulty in following 
the wobbly story is more than its worth. 
(Catholic Literary Foundation selection 
for May) 


* * * 
“to offend none!” 
Behold the Man 


Ralph L. Woods, ed. Macmillan, $3.00 


Reviewed by Thomas J. Lynam, S.J., 
Creighton University. 


Mr. Woods presents an -anthology of 
statements about Christ. The blurb on 
the jacket says that this book “will ap- 
peal to both Catholic and Protestants.” 
The book will appeal to one who believes 


"in the divinity of Christ, even though the 


editor has been careful, as he says, to 
exclude “any selection that might give 
offence to anyone accepting the divine 
nature of Christ.” There are other ways 
of offending against belief in the divin- 
ity of Christ than by mere denial; lack 
of reverence, near flippancy, and eccen- 
tric thinking are some such ways. The 
briefest reference to some quotations in 
the book. may illustrate the point. 
Harry Elmer Barnes (we had almost 
forgotten about him!), after some spe- 
cious arguments in a paragraph or two, 
concludes pontifically that it is “more 


consonant with probability to conclude — 


that Jesus was a historic person.” 

Annie Besant, no less, in an amazing 
exegesis of some twenty-five lines, dis- 
cards the whole Fourth Gospel. 

Mark Twain, in the levy made upon 
him, records that he was “stupefied” 
when he learned that Christ in the Holy 
Land had not covered more territory 
than an average American county. Did 
Twain have in mind American stand- 


ards of “bigness”? And was he forgetful - 


of what a delimitation the Incarnation 
itself was? 
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And so ad nauseam. It is distinctly 
not worth while spending time in read- 
ing such and other similar “views” on 
Christ. The quotations from Catholic 
thinkers are relatively few in number 
and they seem uncomfortably out of 
place in the volume. Among the Catho- 
lic scholars, something from Abbe 
Fouard is included; but there is nothing 
from such later Christologists as Filion 


and de la Grandmaison ave others. 
* * 


Multi-Millioned 
_ Philosophy 


Freedom Is More Than a Word 
Marshall Field Chicago, $2.50 


The New York Times ... A great many 
persons would like to know what makes 
Mr. Marshall Field tick the way he 
does . . . the book is more interesting 
and explicit than its general title would 
indicate. 

No other inheritor of a fortune esti- 
mated to be of the astronomical order 
of $150,000,000 has, disowned his eco- 
nomic class so unabashedly as Mr. 
Field. In journalism he believes that 
we have permitted the freedom of the 
press to become a “glittering general- 
ity, operative chiefly to protect the 
vested interests of a special class.” 


In his discussion of the fearsome 


topic of the advertisers’ alleged influ- 
ence upon newspapers Mr. Field gets 
on sound, if not new, ground, in saying 
that the best program is to produce a 
newspaper so indispensable to readers 
that it must also be indispensable to 
advertisers. Mr. Field also believes in 
the saving grace of competition, but 
doubts whether it exists . . . says he 
is primarily interested in the use we 
make of freedom. His point is that free- 
dom is more than a word and calls for 
positive action.” 

(Nowhere does Mr. Field seem to 
make clear his reasons for believing we 
should be free.) 

Te 


“The Gadfly” 
| Redivivus 
Put Off Thy Shoes 
Ethel Louise Voynich 
By J. M. Lelen, Ph.D. 
‘Exactly fifty years ago Mrs, Voynich 


wrote The Gadfly. Published in 1897 
the book was the sensation of the year 


Mac, $3.00 


told the snobs: 
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and many years after. That the present 
novel which relates the genesis of the 
Gadfly will have the same phenomenal 
success there is scarcely any doubt. 
True, it demands attention, but it richly 
repays the expense. And it is so ex- 
tremely interesting that you cling to it, 
as though fettered with chains. which, 
golden as they are are as strong as 
steel. It is a story of souls and there is 
no possibility to dismiss them from your 
own soul. This reader may confess that 
for the first time in years he has care- 
fully gone over every word of the whole 
volume. 

And so, “put off thy shoes, for the 
place whereon thou standest is holy 
ground,” and let us become acquainted 
with some of the heroes and heroines of 
the drama. We are in the rural War- 
wickshire of England. The time is the 
eighteenth century. 

The first to be introduced is Henry 
Telford. His outlook is that of his class: 
the Tory squires who find life easy and 
prosperous in a conservative way as 
tillers of the soil. He married Beatrice 
in a most romantic manner and never 
had to regret it: she was such a sub- 
missive person. 

Beatrice and her brother Walter are 
of the old gentility come down in the 
world; they have inherited an unhappy 
combination of scholarly distinction and 
domestic. disgrace: their mother was 
unfaithful to the father whom they 
adored; watch them and tell me some 
day whether you have ever met a nobler 
creation in fiction. I doubt that they 
could be found in reality; but to what 
a summit of sublimity they ascend be- 
fore your eyes. Alack-a-day, for your 
admiration, not for imitation. 

Fanny, Walter’s wife, is the personi- 
fication of a termagant. Byron. could 
have had her in mind when he penned 
his notorious lines: 


“T’ve seen your stormy seas and stormy 
women: 
And pity lovers rather more than sea- 
men.” 


Fanny, a poor curate’s daughter, was 
a governess in a house where Walter 
was a guest. Before him, for an insig- 
nificant reason, she was told to pack her 
trunk and get out. She was like a 
whipped dog. She had nowhere to go. 
Witness of such cruel injustice Walter 
“Miss Fanny will do 
me the honor to marry me.” He did— 









to his everlasting regret. Do not fail” 
to gauge that drama: its handling sg 
worthy of Milton. . 


You frequently think of Milton’s }~ 


magnificence in reading this sequel to 
The Gadfly. The author uses these lines 
as the exergue of her book: 


Ithuriel with its spear 

Touched lightly; for no falsehood can 
endure 

Touch of celestial temper, but returns 

Of force to its own likeness. 


And here is young Arthur Penwyrne, 
the very picture of that Ithuriel, the 
angel who “found Satan squat like a — 
toad close at. the ear of Eve.” The 
Penwyrnes are poor Cornish fisherfolk, 
wringing bare sustenance from the 
angry ocean and a barren soil owned 
by indifferent overlords. Penwryne .at 
the risk of his own life saves the life 


of the Telford children. Henry and }* 


Beatrice reward him richly, but they 
adopt Arthur as their son. One day 
they will have to repay Nemesis for 
such an exchange. One day Lord Crowe 
will adopt Dick their boy. Their heart 


- will break: broken also was the heart 


of the Penwyrnes when their Arthur ~ 
left them. 

It is not possible to greet all the men 
and women who play their part in the 


‘romance. It is not even possible to men- 


tion them for the gallery is immense. 
Two themes dominate the story: one 
the part played by motherhood in grad- 
ually freeing Beatrice’s mind from the 
constricting armor of cynicism; the 
other the impact of a simple and in- 
tegral personality on the complex falsi- 
ties which more sophisticated persons 
have built up around themselves. 
Though the characters are necessarily 
depicted as the products of their times 
it is as human souls that they stir one’s 
imagination and rouse understanding 
and compassion. 
I have said at the outset of this chat | 
that there is scarcely any doubt of the 
success Put Off Thy Shoes will meet. 
The word “scarcely” was to the point. 
And so let me add another word—a 
forewarning and a forearming. Do not 
be misled by the clumsy title of the 


book. It has of course a delicately Bibli-  { 


cal flavor, but it’s a chemical perfume 

that your intelligentsia prefers. The put- | 
ting off of shoes has no poetical, senti- 
mental, sensual appeal. The title is the — 
thing, as Shakespeare has almost said. ~ 
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I keenly regret that The Gadfly has | 
been revived with such insignia. But 
as this time Shakespeare has said: 
“Good wine needs no bush.” Once more, 


: " do not be misled: the label is poor here 


but the contents of the cup are quite 


rich indeed. 
* * * 


Provoking 
The Idea of a Catholic College 
John Julian Ryan Sheed, $2.00 


I am very much afraid that this curious 


melange of speculative fact and un- 


related fancy is going to be a dis- 
appointment to anyone expecting to find 


*'a logical or scholarly treatise, but who 


finds instead a sort of lumberyard, or 
supply depot, wherein are piled up a 
various assortment of unfinished ma- 
terials which may or may not have any 
definite or related purpose in the edifice 
which the author evidently had in mind 
to rear. 

_ The book, says the author, is not a 
treatise, invective or plea . . . but a 
design; a blueprint . . . intended to be 
used as a plan or a yardstick... 
a crystallizing agent. It seems to be 


’ miscellany of comments on pedagogy, 


curricula, students, teachers and re- 
ligious ideas without any unifying de- 
sign and lacking in anything even re- 
motely resembling a blueprint: 

It seems to be a striving after an 
idealistic situation where college stu- 
dents—and why we should delay until 
college age, I do not know—would be 
led to follow the precept to make their 
first care the Kingdom of God—with 
“no thought of immediate personal gain, 
no care for ‘success,’ no complacency in 
a ‘higher standard’ of mere physical and 
mental comfort.” If we had a “blue- 
print” showing the details of how such 
results could be achieved, we’d really 
have something. : 

The author seems rather naive in his 
suggestion that preparing a student with 
the training at which he hints would 
“give him the jump” “on his fellows in 
both the professional and the business 
worlds,” whereas he has just two pages 
earlier asked, “Are we to tell every stu- 
dent that we shall train him in the arts 
of getting ahead of the other man and 
dodging the dirty work?”, and “Shall 
we be training our students for anything 
but tragedy if we do not get them to 


_ enjoy the nobly charitable thing in the 
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satisfyingly right way?” Idealistic as 
the author’s aims may be, it would seem 
that his thinking lacks focus. For ex- 
ample, to say that the minimum endow- 
ment for an “experimental college” 
would be $50,000, sounds like nothing 
more than an unsupported statement. 
At 2%, such endowment would return 
$1,000 a year—and he suggests that 
students not able to pay tuition should 
not be expected to do so until “some 
time within ten years or so after gradu- 
ation.” Again, a blueprint showing how 
this could be done would be useful. 

Finally, the author suggests the use 
of a Socratic method. He offers for 
thought-provokers questions like this: 
“In cutting bread, you lose control of 
the knife and cut your finger. You feel 
a pang of pain. Was the pain on the 
edge of the knife, so that when the 
knife touched the pain nerve, the pain 
was somehow transferred from the knife 
edge to the mind?” 
and, 

“If a teacher does not transfer his 
knowledge, or convey it, what does he 
do?” 

These are a few of the reasons this 
book was to me a disappointment. Per- 
haps I expected too much. 


* * * 
The Steel Business 
Principio to Wheeling 
Earl Chapin May Harper, $3.00 


Reviewed by Paul J. Phelan, 
Staff Member The New York Sun, 
Author of “With a Merry Heart” 


This book is, on the whole, an inter- 
esting account of the growth of a very 
vital American industry, steel. The 
earlier pages are particularly fascinat- 
ing. Do you know the Washington 
family, including George, had a part in 
the building of the iron industry in 
America? Do you know that Durham 
boats, made of iron, carried Washing- 
ton’s troops across the Delaware, after 
the fashion of modern LST’s? Do you 
know the important part the American 
iron industry: played in ammunitions- 
makers in the Revolution, and in the 
Civil War? 

It was a good thing for the iron and 
steel industry of America that Joseph 
Whitaker quit British General Har- 
court’s marauding cavalry in Maryland 
in 1777 and joined the colonists’ cause. 
His descendants were closely tied in 
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with the first American iron mill in 
Principio, Maryland, and with the later 
development of the industry at Wheel- 
ing, West Va. 

The latter portion of the book deals 


with the manner in which the industry . 


expanded, during the 19th and 20th 
centuries, its financial difficulties (and 
they were many, with companies fold- 
ing up all over the place at one time), 
union problems, the new developments 
in processing, the great leaders and 
executives, all of which led to the mam- 
moth industry of today. At times the 
names of companies and consolidations 
and executives get a little confusing. 
The best part of the book is the first 
half, treating of the early days. 


x F 


“In controversial moments 
My perception’s rather fine. 

I always see two points of view 
The one that’s wrong, and mine.” 


Me ee 


‘‘Petition for Better Books’’ 


The following resolution from “Pub- 
lishers’ Weekly” was drawn up and pre- 
sented by the Sunday School Board of 
the Southern Baptist Convention which 
conducts a number of bookstores: 

“Whereas: The distressing world con- 
ditions today and the inevitable after- 
math of war tomorrow arouses in every 
thinking citizen a consuming desire to 
safeguard the future of our nation and, 
“Whereas: Books rightly chosen wield 
a mighty and lasting influence and, 

“Whereas: You have at your discre- 
tion the choosing of new manuscripts 
which will have a part in influencing 
the future of our young men and women 
whose lives have been so upset by war 
and its accompanying evils, 

“Be It Resolved: That we, your rep- 
resentative in 25 bookstores of the 
Southland, extending from Maryland to 


Arizona, petition you to use all of your —__ 


possible materials and workmanship in 


the interest of better books; that we 


may be spared the trite, the vulgar and 


the profanity so frequently occurring. 


in current books; that the moral and 
literary standards by which new books 
are chosen shall be higher than ever 
before in the history of book publish- 
ing. ; 

“We petition further that you will 
publish only such books as have worthy 


motives and survival value for the re- 


building of a better world.” 


‘ 
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Highly Recommended 


The Farmer and the Rest of Us 
Arthur Moore Little, $2.50 


The Editor of a city newspaper—The 
Bloomington (Ill.) Pantagraph—in the 
middle of Illinois’ great farm belt, here 
gives us a very practical study of the 
farm situation. 

He believes in the family farm, the 
necessity for education in soil conserva- 
tion, extension clubs in rural sociology 
and government support of long-term 
credit facilities. 

While high prices are the key to 
corn-belt prosperity, and while mecha- 
nized farming gives certain farmers a 
temporary advantage, Mr. Moore shows 
that these things afford no permanent 
solution. 

One of his interesting proposals is 
that of seminaries where the rural clergy 
might learn to understand the problem. 
Certainly, the town and city people 
have little knowledge at this time about 
the thing on which their own well-being 
ultimately rests. 


* wv * 
Deliberately Inexact 
Wars I Have Seen 
Gertrude Stein Random, $2.50 


One of the claims made for this book 
is that Gertrude Stein, one of the fol- 
lowers of the cult of unintelligibility, 
can “when she wants to . . . write 
straightforward English that any aver- 
age high-school student can under- 
stand” . . . and that this “with a very 
few minor aberrations is such a book.”’ 

In another book she said, “No writ- 
ing should be very exact.” 

Miss Stein lived in occupied France 
from 1940 to 1944. The first half of 
her book, says her publisher, conveys 
the impression that she “was more con- 
cerned with foraging for her dogs than 
with the fate of democracy,” but later 
she was caught up in the heroic ex- 
ploits of the Maquis. 

There are actually some thoughts in 
this book, but there is a great deal 
like this: 

Page 229: “There are the Germans 
still here some forty odd but we never 
see them in the village the way we 
used to, why hot, I asked the mayor, 
he twinkled he said they sleep all day, 
because they mount guard all night, 
they are afraid I said like rabbits he 
said.” 
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Page 71: “The Balkans have always 
been confused like that from all ac- 
counts, but now everybody and every- 
thing is confused like that, peas ‘and 
beans and barley grows, you nor I nor 
nobody knows, where peas and beans 
and barley grows.” 

Page 124: “I-wonder sometimes why 
the English royal family lets any one 
who might come to the throne lets him 
be called George how can they, to be 
sure Shakespeare said a rose will smell 
as sweet call it by any name but will 
it. No it will not.” 

A further feature of this epic is that 
the page numbers are put in parenthe- 
ses, like this, (233). For those who are 
entranced by flag-pole sitters, or New 
Yorkers, or toe-nail polish, this book 
should be a delight. What’s it about? 


Oh, I forgot. It’s about Gertrude Stein. 
* * * 


Book-of-the-Month 
Club 


American Guerrilla in the 
Philippines 

Ira Wolfert S.& S., $2.75 
Several months ago it was said that the 
reading public was satiated with war 
books, despite which this book was 
chosen by the leading book club. A true 
story of a Navy lieutenant left behind 
after Bataan, the appeal of the book 
was increased by the writing power of 
Ira Wolfert, who set down the story 
as though it were being told by the hero. 

Lt. Richardson, the hero, started for 
Australia in a sailboat, was wrecked 
and landed on Leyte Island, where he 
joined with the native guerrillas and 
became a leader. His exploits are stir- 
ring demonstrations of the supremacy 
of navy training plus American in- 
genuity. With spare parts from any- 
thing and everything he improvised 
cannon, bullets, fuel and batteries; and 
with salvaged radio transmitters kept 
in touch with MacArthur, paving the 
way for the ensuing invasion of the 
Philippines. 

A narrative of action rather than an 
attempt at creation, the author fulfills 
his purpose admirably and, for a war 


book, with praiseworthy restraint. There . 


is but one expression used—once—that 
is not in good form—plus the use of a 
few times of “goddam.” These are the 
nearest the author comes to profanity, 
and there is nothing that can be said 
to be obscene or blasphemous. 


A Fine Biography 
Francesca Cabrini 

Lucille P. Borden Mac, $2.75 
The story of Blessed Francesca Cabrini 
is a story of the power of a magnificent 
will. It is a story of character, of action, 
of unceasing vigor, strong purpose, a 
magnetic personality, and of feats of 
valor unbelievable. 

Dying at the age of 67, Mother Ca- 
brini had established 67 foundations, 
and, as a result of her efforts this num- 
ber is now up to 81, and another is on 
the way to completion in London. 

Mother Cabrini died in 1917 and was 
beatified in 1938. She is on the way to 
becoming the first canonized saint who 
was an American citizen. Lucille Papin 
Borden has here told her story with the 
same graceful and discerning talent that 
has marked such earlier books as The 


Shining Tree and From the Morning | 


Watch. 

The body of this great woman who 
did so much, not only for her fellow 
Italians in America but for all peoples, 
now lies underneath the Altar of the 
Blessed Cabrini High School on Fort 
Washington Avenue in New York City. 
The Missionary Sisters of the Sacred 
Heart are one lasting memorial to her 
greatness. Lucille Borden’s book is an- 
other—which should be in every library. 


* * * 
Superior Poetry 
Thin Veils 
Elizabeth Pinney Hunt B-H, $1.00 


Love has always inspired poets. Super- 
natural love has occasioned master- 
pieces of literature and mysticism. But 
supernatural love has also inspired 
many would-be poets. Especially in 
modern times, the pious sentiments of 
ambitious souls have been the occasion 
of many a poetic atrocity. 

It is encouraging, therefore, to see in 
Thin Veils the sublime matter of sacred 
and profane love endowed with a pro- 
portionately sublime poetic form. These 
sonnets of Elizabeth Pinney Hunt 
achieve a happy melange of lofty senti- 
ment, vivid and imaginative diction and 
an adherence to form which remains 
supple and easy on the ear. Always 
finding the mot juste, yet not because 
of this violating her medium, this poet 


has sung well of an all important yet — . 


often misunderstood and maltreated 


subject. 
—J.T.B. 
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The Acquisitive Society 


R. H. Tawney HB, $1.50 
Good study of economics and its relation to 
ethics. 

The Aesthetic Adventure 
William Gaunt HB; $3.00 


Victor M. Hamm in America says, “One can- 
not avoid concluding that Mr. Gaunt has 
merely described the phenomena of an artistic 
heresy that is still with us... .” 

(The “aesthetic man” is the result of culti- 
vating Art for Art’s sake.) 


America in Fiction 

Otis W. Coan and Richard G. Lillard Stanford, $1.75 
The purpose of this revised “Annotated List of 
Novels that interpret aspects of life im the 
United States is to help those from high school 
upwards to “understand their country better 
through imaginative writings. . . .” 

Because of the lack of discrimination in the 
fecommendations, it is suitable only for ma- 
ture readers. 


Angel in the Forest 
Margaret Young R & H, $3.00 


The Sign: “. . . the history of two socialist 
utopias set up in the Middle West in the early 
days of American statehood . . . the scrip- 
tural communal commonwealth of George 
Rapp, Lutheran apostate and religious zealot, 
Serves as a prelude to the story of the material- 
istic socialist community of Robert Owen, 
Scotch cotton mill owner and humanitarian 
teformer. 

“In it one will find both poetry and philos- 
ophy. Anyone familiar with the social history 


| of America will read her tale with delight and 
| profit.” 


At His Side 

George Korson Coward, $2.75 
This “story of the American Red Cross over- 
Seas in World War II” is a factual report of 
the splendid work done throughout the world. 


4 It has been popular in our book department 
k and is recommended. 


| The Authoritarian Attempt to 


pture Education 


Dewey, Hook and others King’s, $2.50 


_}Fapers from the Second Conference on the 


Scientific Spirit and Democratic Faith. For 
Specialists. FIO. 
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REVIEW EXCERPTS x COMMENTS x CATALOG 


Review excerpts are reprinted without prejudice to any reviewer, publishe? or author. 


The Ballad and the Source 
Rosamond Lehmann R & H, $2.75 


Harold C. Gardiner in America: “. ..I put 
it down at the end with no clear idea of what 
it was all about. . . . There is no doubt that 
Miss Lehmann can write; in fact, she seems 
to be so captivated with the flow and rhythm 
of her language that it carries her beyond the 
borders of clear thinking. . . . I think the 
main defect of the book is that the author has 
confused obscurity with hauntingness; in the 
effort to evoke curiosity, to give just sufficient 
hints to whet our interest in a tale that trem- 
bles on the verge of morbidity... .” 


Basic Writings of St. Thomas Aquinas 
Anton C. Pegis, ed. Random, $7.50 
The Sign: “Dr. Pegis merits great credit for 


making so much of the thought of St. Thomas 
on a wide variety of vital subjects available 


in an excellent English form . . . a fine pub- 
lishing job.” 
The Battle Within 
Philip Gibbs DD, $2.50 
Monica C. Mooney in America: “. . . Novel 
. . of present-day England . . . battered and 
beaten . . . but now retaliating . . . a book 
one enjoys to the end.” 
Beloved Crusader— 
Lawrence F. Flick, M.D. 
Ella M., E. Flick Dorrance, $3.50 


Catholic World: “As a young man the late Dr: 
Flick had a hard struggle to rid himself of tu- 
berculosis. In thanksgiving to God for his re- 
covery, he determined to devote his life to 
stamping out the disease. This interesting biog- 
raphy by his daughter, inheritor of many of 
his interests, reveals an outspoken, honest man 
who made many enemies among those who 
did not share his views, and a.sterling Catholic 
who made countless friends who encouraged 
him in his crusade. In 1920 Notre Dame hon- 
ored itself as well as Dr. Flick in conferring 
upon him the Laetare Medal.” 


Beyond Personality 

C. S. Lewis Mac, $1.00 
The Sign: “. .. A careful reading of his book 
fails to reveal any explicit theological position 
which is objectionable from the Catholic an- 


gle . . . pleasant and instructive. . . . It cannot © 


but stimulate thought.” Reviewed. 


The following are among the more important books of a Abbreviations used: E—Excellent ~* F—Favorable 
geueral nature recently published. Title, author, publisher C-I—Current Interest * H.S.—Satisfactory for High 
and price is shown, followed by one or more pertinent review School * TFA—Too Far Advanced * A—For Adults 
excerpts from leading publications, or by Comments or DM—Doubtful it + WR—With R 3 s 
Ratings or brief descriptions furnished by members of our Si scene Mer i 7 Wie Reservations .* - U-- 

~ own Staff. Unfavorably reviewed or regarded * O—Offensive or 

These pages are therefore useful as a sort of current | Objectionable + DIS—Disapproved + REC—Recom- 

mended * REV—Reviewed * MSO—Mature Students Only. 


Big Democracy 
Paul H. Appleby Knopf, $2.75 
Chicago Sunday Tribune: “. . . the working of 


the bureaucrat mind. Mr. Appleby, who under- 
takes the defense . . . is qualified to do so by 
11 years on the public payroll. . . . insists the 
bureaucrat is at heart a fine, hard working fel- 
low who only takes over power to be the serv- 
ant of his fellowmen and not for any love of 
power itself. . . .” FIO. 


The Bond of Peace 


Michael Kent 
The Pilot, Boston: “. . . 
tion to the cause of peace.” 


Bruce, $2.00 
a distinct contribu- 


Sign: “. . . a book to be read and pondered 
in these days of war when thoughts are turned 
to peace.” 


Brazilian Literature ; 
Erico Verissimo Mac., $2.00 
Satisfactory outline for advanced students. 


The Brick Foxhole 

Richard Brooks a Harper, $2.50 
The Sign: “. . . we encounter a ridiculous cari- 
cature of a priest . . . a prissy, evasive, nerv- 
ous-nelly Army chaplain, who shies away in 
panic from the facts of life and fussily refuses 
to aid the hero in his distress. . . . 

“|. . @ raw, yowling, inept treatment of a 
timely and vexatious subject: namely, the tor- 
ment of spirit inflicted on countless servicemen 
by the restrictions of military life. Naturalistic 
throughout . . . the author’s anger runs away 
with him .. . at the last, into a morass of 
melodrama and mystery story antics.” 


The Broken Pitcher 

Naomi Gilpatrick Dial, $2.50 
Gracious Galbraith in The Catholic World: 
‘“. , . a highly creditable first novel, evidently 


the work of a gifted, intuitive mind;-its author - 
“has idealism, a sense of the dignity of the 


human person, keen understanding of psycho-- 
logical dilemmas, and skill in character delinea- 


tion... .” 


Build Together, Americans 

Rachel Davis DuBois _ Hinds, $2.00 
John LaFarge in America: “I believe this work 
will be found an invaluable help to religious- 
minded educators and community leaders 
throughout our country.” 
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By the Waters of Babylon 

Stephen Lister Dodd, $2.50 
America: “This unusual study of a Jewish 
father and son is timely and arresting. . . . 

“The author writes fluently and vividly. His 
setting is romantic, his characters real and his 
conclusions forceful: life for a Jew is always a 
tragedy, sometimes muted, sometimes violent, 
and the Jew is what the Gentile has made him 
through centuries of oppression and persecu- 
tion. Mr. Lister’s solution solves nothing. . . . 

“ . . @ sympathetic, well written presenta- 
tion, recommended to all readers.” 


Canada and the Fight for Freedom 

W. L. Mackenzie King DS & P, $3.50 
Based on partisan speeches of the Prime Min- 
ister—consequently of interest for viewpoints 
rather than objective analyses of Canada’s con- 
fused conflicts. 


Can Democracy Recover? 

Louis Marlio DD, $2.00 
The author’s wide experience entitles him to 
a hearing. He served on committees of the 
League of Nations, was on the French Council 
of State and chairman of the International 
Cartel on Aluminum. Sympathetic to the slo- 
gans of the French Revolution, he also regards 
seriously the Papal encyclicals and seems to 
arrive at a program of social liberalism based 
on a capitalistic organization of industry. He 
is against totalitarianism, Marxism and a con- 
trolled economy. 


China Fights On 

Pan Chao-Ying Revell, $2.50 
The Pilot: “. . . covers the war story of this 
gallant, hard-pressed people from the invasion 
of Manchuria by the Japanese, through 
China’s hopes for its position in the post-war 
world . . . a wealth of informative facts... 
a great deal of excellent background material. 
Well-written and readable, it is a source book 
deserving of a place in every library. .-. .” 


The Chinese Labor Movement 

Nym Wales Day., $2.75 
J. Henry Carpenter in Commonweal: “China 

. . is to become one of the greatest industrial 
and also militarily strong nations o: the world 

. . she has thousands of young men studying 
industry and every manufacturing technique in 
this country. . . . Wales has made a timely and 
significant contribution in her book about the 
history of Chinese labor movements. . . . A 
comment should be made, however, about the 
whole tone of the book. It favors communism 
and criticized the present government and its 
officials; others would certainly look differ- 
ently upon these things.” 


Cocks and Bulls in Caracas 


Olga Briceno HM, $2.75 
John S. Kennedy in The Catholic Transcript: 
“...a kind of hybrid .. . a great deal of in- 


‘formation about the author’s Venezuela .. . 
and also . . . with many a smile, her years of 
growing up. . . . The greater part of the book 
deals with woman’s domain, her mentality, her 
concerns, her responsibilities, and’ in this it is 
excellent. . . . The author attended a convent 
school for a short time. She is unsparing in her 
strictures on the institution. .. . It ‘was much 
more a place of discipline and retirement from 
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the world than an educational institution.’ .. . 
Call Miss Briceno a hostile witness, if you will, 
but be careful about stigmatizing her as un- 
truthful.” 


The Sign: “With a deft and charming infor- 
mality Miss Briceno makes the reader share 
her understanding and succeeds in arousing a 
warm appreciation for her people and her 
country.” 


The City of Trembling Leaves 

Walter Van Tilberg Clark Random, $3.00 
The Commonweal: “The development of the 
artist is a tempting theme. . . . Music is Tim- 
othy Hazard’s medium but his struggle has 
universal application to creative artists. . . He 
grows up in an atmosphere free of the tide of 
immigration that has marked the East... . 
Product of the public school system . . . also, 
of its carefully dereligionized curriculum .. . 
he evolves for himself a fuzzy pantheism in 
which formal religion is strictly ‘old hat.’.. . 
it is impossible to mention all the characters 
who contribute to the sum of Timothy Haz- 
ard, American; his parents, his three loves, his 
friends.” 


The Sign: “. . . sporadic nose thumbings at 
Catholicism . . . the author’s spleen spills 
over only as one nears page 600. .. . It covers 
a relatively few years in the life of Tim Haz- 


. ard, following him from his last days in gram- 


mar school into young manhood, with partic- 
ular atterition to his development as a person 
and as a musician and to his adventures and 
misadventures in love. The latter are not few 
and get unreticent presentation. . . . Cathol- 
icism is represented by a stupid, smug, reac- 
tionary convert, a straw man set up for gleeful 
demolition. . . . ‘Right and wrong, guilt and 
innocence, were relative and transitory.’ ”’ 


Color and Democracy 

W. E. B. DuBois HB, $2.00 
James M. Gillis in Catholic World: “He has a 
good thesis and up to a certain point he makes 
an excellent case, but an unfortunate predilec- 
tion for Communism bedevils his mind and 
weakens his argument. . . . But if Dr. DuBois’ 
solution of the problem of the colored peoples 
is unfortunate, we must in all fairness admit 
that his Color and Democracy has value as a 
résumé of the physical and political disabilities 
under which they labor, not only in America 
but in all the world.” 


The Control of Germany and Japan 
Harold G. Moulton and Louis Marlio 


Brookings, $2.00 
Highly interesting because of the competence 
of its authors—who disapprove most of the 
suggestions previously offered. Will it be nec- 
essary for us to strengthen these countries 
after the war, as a protection against world 
control by the Russians? This book raises some 
very serious questions. 


Democracy in America 
Alexis de Tocqueville. ed. Phillips Bradley 

2v. Knopf, $6.00 
Robert C. Hartnett in America: “In 1831, two 
talented young Frenchmen, Alexis de Tocque- 
ville and Gustave de Beaumont, came to our 
shores to make a case-study of American de- 
mocracy .. . this new edition of the English 
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teelehalten of the work de Tocqueville pub- 
lished in France in two volumes, 1835 
1840 respectively . . . a handsome job. . 

. . » He had, apparently, no metaphysi 
grasp of the natural law. He therefore failed | 
to understand the principle of authority as a 
balance of freedom. . . . His work. is theref 
imperfect, but the imperfections do not keep 
it from ranking engi among the ‘Great Bootsy 
of western culture. .. .” 
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Doctors at War hi 
Edited by Morris Fishbein, M.D., editor of 2 
the Journal of the Amer. Med. Assn. Dutton, $5.00 

Written for the layman as well as the doctor, 

sixteen leading authorities responsible for or-— 

ganizing our medical warfare have given stir 
ring accounts of what has been accomplished. - 

There are 82 photographs, charts, diagrams” 
and an index. é 
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Dragon Harvest 

Upton Sinclair Viking, $3,00 
Seven hundred more pages of mob merchan- 
dise. Bigoted, prejudiced, misleading and un- 
truthful representations through the mythical 
“Lanny Budd”—not worth repeating. Not 
Recommended. 


spayed ms see 


The Catholic World: “Several of the most 
interesting pages of the book describe a visit 
to Father Coughlin, and on the last of these 
pages is a passage in the style so often em- 
ployed by Mr. Sinclair in his “histories” which 
really, of course, are only glorified propaganda, - 
“Lanny had watched this poison being ped- 
died on the streets of New York, and had 
talked with some of its pitiful peddlers, heirs 
of misery who had been raised in ‘Hell's 
Kitchen’ and educated in parochial schools, 
and taught that the priest was God’s deputy 
and final authority of all truth. Now, a priest. 
told each poor wretch that his half-starved 
and precarious way of life in the midst of un- 
imaginable luxury was due to the fact that the 
Jews had got all the gold in the world and 
were conspiring with the ‘Roosians’ to make a 
slave of him.” Incidentally, it does seem amaz- 
ing that even a man so prejudiced as Mr. Sin- 
clair, at this late date should still be charging 
the Jesuits with teaching that the end justi 
the means. 
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Drink to the Hunted * 
Ellen Marsh Dutton, $3.00 


Josephine Nicholls Hughes in America: “. . . 
first novel of remarkable skill and penetrations 
. Miss Marsh’s heroine, Laurie Bailey, 

the child of a marraige between the daughter 
of the mayor of a small Rhineland town, and | 
an American officer in the army of occupation} 
after the last war... . : 
“The impact of Hitlerism upon these lives” 
is skillfully handled. There is great sympathy 
for the German people . . . it can be recom- 
mended as excellent reading for discriminating 
adults.” 
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Commonweal: m, and analysis of econon i 
liberalism in relation to Christianity . . . very, 
very scientific and like so many of the s 
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‘Human betterment, he says, is not religious 
problem; it is a scientific problem. In the 
strong currents and counter-currents of mod- 
‘em economic life the Professor’s direction is 


“| about as ethical and as useful as a cork.” 


The Economics of Peace ‘ 

__K. E. Boulding Prentice-Hall, $3.75 
George G. Higgins in Commonweal: “. . ; his 
principal purpose in writing the present book 
was to serve as an ‘intellectual middleman’ in 
the distribution of the new ideas which have 
been developed in that ‘silent revolution in 
economic thought’ which ‘may bulk larger than 
the frenzy of dictators or the fortunes of 
war.’ ” 

- *. , . semi-popular and occasionally brilliant 
applications of latter-day economic theory to 
the problems of reconstruction and long-range 
reform.” 


Elizabeth Is Missing 

Lillian de la Torre Knopf, $3.50 
Vincent Starrett in the Chicago Tribune calls 
it a brilliant historical detective story rich, 
raffish, with the quality of a picaresque novel. 
America: “, . . something of the unusual... . 
an historical mystery story; and it is truly and 
factually history, at least for the greater part. 


“Elizabeth Canning was a young servant girl 
of London who disappeared for twenty-eight 
days and on her return told a very strange 
story. Her case went into the courts and be- 
came notorious. . . 

“  . . it is to be regretted that in the recital 
of all the details the author had to dwell on 
many of the sordid facts and accusations. . . .” 


Encyclopedia of the Negro 

DuBois and Johnson Phelps-Stokes, $2.75 
This is a preparatory volume, mostly about 
the American Negro. Many learned societies 
are interested in the projected research project. 


An Essay on the Economic Effects 
of the Reformation 

George O’ Brien NBS, $2.50 
A study of the opposition between Socialism 
and Catholicism. 


Europe Now 

H.V. Kaltenborn Didier, $2.50 
Despite his tendency on the radio to emphasize 
his.own importance—“When I talked to Hit- 
ler,’ “When I visited South America,” etc., Mr. 
Kaltenborn’s “travelogue” is interesting. He 
teally has been around enough to be able to 
gain useful impressions. 

He indicts both Soviet Russia and the mud- 
dle-headed U. S. liberals who, ‘knowingly or 
unknowingly, aid Russia’s schemes for domina- 
tion and he praises the Vatican as conservative 
force. 


Europe Since 1924 

Crofts, $5.00 

One of the best works on the period for 
background material. 


| The Fall of the Old Colonial System 


Oxford, $3.00 
British Commonwealth of Nations devel- 
Oped within the framework of the British Em- 
Pire. Might a similar “United Nations” be de- 


veloped on a world basis? “Universalism . . . 
has been cherished an an ideal . . . the me- 
dieval idea of Christian universalism (has) 
never been realized. . . . Mercantilism . . . was 
in a large measure a system of military pre- 
paredness. .. .” 

In view of the present speculation on global 
cooperation, “one world,” etc., this is a timely 
and provocative study. 


France and Rhode Island, 1686-1800 

Mary Elien Loughrey Columbia, $2.25 
An excellent historical monograph by a mem- 
ber of the faculty of the Rhode Island College 
of Education. The French referred to the fu- 
ture State as the “Island of Rodislan,” but 
French officers who helped win the Revolution 
and Huguenot settlers both got along fine in 
tolerant Rhody. Scholarly, and of more than 
regional interest. Riley Hughes. 


The French Revolution 

J. M. Thompson Oxford, $5.00 
John J. O’Connor in America: “. . . The pres- 
ent crisis, the author believes, ends one epoch 
of national greatness. Does it begin another? 
He suggests that a study of the French Revo- 
lution may disclose an answer. 

“. , , scholarly and objective study... . 
Professor Thompson does not understand the 
Catholic Church . . . he still has a few things 
to learn about Catholic France.” 


The Future of Europe 

Johannes Steel Holt, $3.00 
Anti-Catholic—pro-Stalin—reads like bought- 
and-paid-for propaganda. 


The Future of Japan 

W. C. Johnstone Oxford, $2.00 
With the Japanese believing in the divinity of 
the Mikado, and going to their deaths as “mar- 
tyrs” to that belief, we must be deeply con- 
cerned with the future relations between East 
and West—and the revolution initiated by 
Japan to lead the East. 

We know too little about Asia to appraise 
this book, but there is no question about the 
necessity for study of problems the solution of 
which may determine the future of civilization. 


The Ghostly Lover 
Elizabeth Hardwick HB, $2.50 


A first novel of no particular merit. 


Herman Melville: The Tragedy of Mind 

William Ellery Sedgwick Harvard, $2.75 
A study of Melville’s philosophy by explora- 
tion of his writings. Very useful to investi- 
gators. 


The High Road 
Frances Grinstead DD, $2.50 
Angela C. O’Hara in America: “. . . in the 


vernacular of the country the author, knows 
so well, this first novel tells a simple tale 
directly, and with a sincerity and dignity that 
defy ridicule of the rather primitive people 
depicted. It takes you back to a time when 
home, family and God were all-important. 
In the out-of-the-way section of Missouri 
which is the locale of this story, boys 
considered grown men at sixteen; having 
ished eighth grade, they were ready to 


Fa 
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rary conditions.” His views will provide mate- 
rial for argument for those competent to dis- 
cuss economic and social relationships. 


Hitler and Beyond 

Erich Koch-Weser Knopf, $2.75 
The Sign: “. i 
things to say on ‘Germany in the Past’ and 
‘Hitler’ . . . ‘Looking Forward’ is, however, 
incoherent and weak . . . overemphasizes the 
strength of liberal political traditions in Ger- 
many . . . does not emphasize enough Chris- 
tian traditions whose survival . . . is one of 
the few hopeful signs in the situation.” 


The House in Clewe Street 
Mary Lavin 
Robert E. Holland in. America praises the 
power of the author to portray simple Irish 
folk. He seems to be impatient with her long 
sentences but says “if you once get used to 
the author and her characters both talking in 
this windy fashion, you will find rewards.” 
He finds “it hard to take that in the 
preme crisis . . . the influence . . . of religion 
could have been so near to nothing” : . ., and 
that “the Catholicism is only atmospheric. 
(Isn’t this all too true in any number of 
places?) 

Reviewed in May. 


e 
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How About Tomorrow Morning 

Helen Haberman Prentice-Hall, $2.50 
Kenneth Horan in the Chicago Tribune: “... 
holds the advertising profession up to the 
shows the modern 


How Advertising Is Written—and Why 

Aesop Glim McGraw, $1.75 
The Catholic Journalist: “. . ..a well-based, 
practical manual that makes the study of ad- 
vertising copy and its preparation exciting 
work ... has a world of common sense .. . 
presents advertising in as thoroughly-funda- 
mental a manner as any textbook yet with the 
zest, imagination and good humor of best- 
seller fiction. . . .” 


The Idea of Progress in America 
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An Intelligent American’s Guide 
to the Peace 

Sumner W elles Dryden, $3.75 
Comprehensive studies of the history, economy 
and people of 86 countries. Valuable for refer- 
ence, and for understanding of backgrounds 
for peace plans. The viewpoint is secular. 


Interim 

R. C. Hutchinson F & R, $2.00 
The Sign: “. . . Quindle, the book’s central 
character . . . is a middle-aged man whose 


consuming desire is to return to war-scourged 
China . ... to put his medical knowledge and 
skill at the service of the Chinese... . 

“What matters to the author, obviously, is 
not the story, but the character of Quindle 
and the rambling, alternately pedantic and 
luminous conversations in which the family 
and their guests set forth their several philos- 
ophies. . . . 

“Quindle is a radiantly good man, but his 
Christianity is only partly that of Christ. It 
is far more nebulous than that of the fat, 
amiable, shrewd priest who appears briefly.” 


International Tribunals, Past and Future 
M.O. Hudson Brookings, $2.50 
A factual study and survey for specialists. 


Jews in the Postwar World 

Max Gottschalk and Abraham Duker Dryden, $3.00 
David Goldstein in The Sign: “. . . a factual, 
informative presentation of comparisons and 
contrasts of the two world wars—their origin, 
the line-up in the warring camps, and the role 
played by anti-Semitism... . . One gleans from 
the book a realization that the unity existing 
in Jewry is on secular rather than religious 
grounds, and then only against the inhuman, 
intolerant, and subversive spirit of anti-Semi- 
tism that brings discriminatory legislation.” 
Let Us Consider One Another 

Josephine Lawrence 
A fictional love-story resulting in marriage be- 


tween Cecilia Warren, Catholic, and Hyman 
Silverstein, Jewish, used as framework for in- 


' cidental minor plots involving racial and reli- 


gious philosophies on somewhere near a dime- 
store level. They went to church “when they 
could”—per the “Catholic” wife—alternating 
between her church and his. One can find 
plenty of better books worth reading. 


The Sign: “Racial and religious prejudice is 
ner chief concern. The principal characters are 


a lovely girl and a handsome young man who 
fall in love. She is a Catholic, with mostly 


’ Protestant relatives: he is the son of a Jew- 


ish father and a Protestant mother. 

“Their marriage lasts. The girl explains that 
she goes to her husband’s church and he goes 
to hers. . her novel, while cluttered with 
realistic detail, seems to be without point or 
effect. ” 


The Little Company 

Eleanor Dark Mac, $2.75 
Agnes M. Noon in The Sign: “With deep in- 
sight and penetrating power, Eleanor Dark has 
given her readers a critical picture of the prob- 
lems of an everyday family in Australia ...a 
psychological novel in which the author lays 
bare the minds and hearts of her characters. 
The characters are clearly drawn. 


A-C, $2.75 
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“The author’s style is forceful and intriguing. 
Her creative and luminous charm shows depth 
of thought and observation . . . she has the 
ability to use apt and forceful metaphors. 

“', . a book that can be read and re-read 
with interest and mental profit.” 


The Long Journey 

Johannes Jensen Knopf, $3.50 
This is an omnibus volume which combines 
several novels begun nearly forty years ago by 
this Danish author, who has been awarded the 
Nobel prize. We find no reason to recommend 
it for general reading. It would seem to be 
best classified as an anti-Christian wail of 
despair. 


Looking for a Bluebird 

Joseph Wecksberg HM, $2.50 
Commonweal: “The only way to write about 
a very funny book is to write seriously about 
it. You cannot take the fun out of the book 
and make use of it; you can only guarantee 
that it is there, and leave it there where the 
author had placed it, so that people who pay 
money for the book can have what is in the 
book.” 


Tidings: “. . . delightful . . . 21 amusing 
stories . . . some of the charm of pre-war 
travel and of pre-war Europe . . . won the 
1943 Houghton-Mifflin literary Fellowship. ..” 


Lumber and Labor 

Vernon H. Jensen F & R, $3.00 
George G. Higgins in Commonweal: “. . 
definitive study of the turbulent weg of 
labor relations in the lumber industry. . 


The Making of Europe 

Christopher Dawson S & W, $3.00 
This book, first published in 1932, and now 
reissued, is An Introduction to the History of 
European Unity—a unity that is now in ruins. 
The prophetic quality of Mr. Dawson’s un- 
emotional study shows his unquestioned com- 
petence. This is a book for everyone interested 
in European developments. There is a very 
fine bibliography. 


Mr. Wilmer 

Robert Lawson LB, $2.00 
A literary concoction based on Mr. Wilmer’s 
discovery that policeman’s horse was talking to 
him. When he begins talking to the lion in the 
zoo he loses his job, and thereby gains a for- 
tune. 

It is a subtle satire on men who vault to 
fame through popular fancy. 

Supposedly for children of ten and up, but 
only adults will get the full satire. 


The Moral Conquest of Germany 

Emil Ludwig D. D., $2.00 
The Sign: “. . . Ludwig’s blueprint for the re- 
habilitation cf Germany .. . first attempts a 
sketch of the German character . . . self-satis- 
fied, belabored, and repetitious; harping end- 
lessly on a handful of catch-phrases and half- 
truths . . . the caricature which the German 
Reich . . . has presented to the world for the 
last three-quarters of a century. 

. Ludwig’s ‘practical suggestions on the 
postwar treatment of Germany,’ is as fum- 
bling and inept as his attempt at psychoana- 
lyzing the German character.” 


July-August, 19 5 
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The Musical Scene 

Virgil Thomson Knopf, $3.00 | 
The musical critic of the NV. Y. Herald- -Tribuaa 
composer as well as writer, comments at § 
length on Church Music, the Motu Proprio, | 
Radio Commentators, numerous world-famo ; 
composers, @tc., “his aim having been to i f 
form the reader rather than to protect any- J 
body’s career, or help perpetuate any iver . 
state of affairs.” 
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National Cultures, Nazism 
and the Church ; 
Andrew J. Kraesinski BH, $1.75 
By quoting from the statements of German § 
leaders, the author shows that they planned § 
the destruction of Christianity. Dr. Krzesinski } 
explores the reasoning behind the struggle, the }- 
relations between Religion and Nazism, etc, 
in a highly scholarly manner. 





The Nature and Origin of Scientism 
John Wellmuth, S.J. Marquette, $1.50 
A lecture exposing the origins—60 pages. 


New Chum 
John Masefield Mac, $2.50 


England’s Poet Laureate tells of his experiences 
as an apprentice seaman. July 17th. 


New World of Machines 

Harold Manchester Random, $3.00 
A good non-technical study of scientific re-— 
search and its practical applications—discover- 
ies, machine developments, new materials, and 
technological advances. 


Nine Mile Bridge 

Helen Hamlin Norton, $2.50 
Chicago Sunday Tribune: “Not many school-— 
marms marry game wardens, and fewer still go 
to live for three years in one of the bleakest 
wildernesses of America—the northern timber- 
lands of Maine . . . probably Helen Hamlin 
is the only one who would have enjoyed it” 
and had the wit to describe her experiences as" 
entertainingly. . . .” FIO. 


The Nurse = 

Sister M. B. Beck Lipp.,$2,50 
The sub-title of this manual is “Handmaid of | 
the Divine Physician.” It is a Handbook of | 
the Religious Care of the Patient which should 
be with the personal belongings of every Cath- 
olic nurse. It furnishes a guide, includes a sum- 
mary of the chief ethics involved in the pro- | . 
fession and has a helpful chapter on the han-— 
dling of non-Catholic patients. See: Commer 


The Official Catholic Directory 


Kenedy, $5.00-$6. 00.8700. 
1945 edition of this standard publication. - : 





ulation. The $5.00, paper cover, includes U. ‘ 
only, $6.00 includes Canada. $7.00 — board 
cover. 


101 Plots Used and Abused 
James N. Young The Writer, $1.25 
An excellent little book which lists, in p 
graph form, the threadbare plots which 5s! 
find their way to (and from) editorial offices. 
The author, an associate editor of Collier's, 
includes constructive advise as well. Riley 
Hughes. 
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_. publisher’s blurb pretends . 


On a Note of Triumph 


Norman Corwin S&S, $1.50 


’ Reader's Report: Revised script of a Columbia 


radio presentation celebrating VE Day. It is 
of interest to note that certain “phrases” 
which were not considered permissible over 
the air are restored in the book, similarly to 
the deletions made in magazine serializations. 
Make up your own mind as to whether you 
approve this practice. 


Philadelphia, Holy Experiment 

Struthers Burt DD, $3.75 
Katherine Bregy in Commonweal: “. . . at 
once so informative, so witty and so sympa- 
thetic that it deserves to rank not merely as a 
best seller but as one of the outstanding 
books of the year. Mr. Burt writes with just 
the sincerity and just the sophistication his 
subject demands, and often with the satire 
which has been well described as disenchanted 
idealism.” 


America: “. . . the charm of Mr. Burt’s book 
is in the liberties which it takes with the his- 
torical method.” 


“ 


Sign: . the biography of a great city ... 
a pleasant, readable book filled with vivid per- 
sonalities and scenes and incidents from the 
past. . . . The author has had a wide experi- 
ence of this section of the country. .. .” 


The Philosophy of American History 

Morris Zucker Arnold, $8.50 
Paul Kiniery in Commonweal: “He believes 
that Marx’s interpretation of history has much 
merit; he disagrees with those advanced by 
Dewey, Beard, and many others. Those reli- 
giously inclined will disagree with some of the 
conclusions reached. It is difficult to find in 
the work, despite its length and detail, much 
that is novel.” 


A Political and Cultural History of 
Modern Europe 

Carlton J. H. Hayes 2 vol., Mac, $11.00 
The best text on Modern European History. 
Encyclopedic. Discussions and evaluations of 
practically every important person, and anal- 
yses of political, economic, military, intellec- 
tual and religious currents. 


A Preface to Logic 

Morris R. Cohen Holt, $2.50 
Commonweal: “It is regrettable that his book 
is not meant for the general reader, as the 
. considered as a 
catalyst of the inadequate notions of science 
prevalent in the world today, Mr. Cohen’s 
work proves the truth of his contention that 


logic can be ‘a great liberation’.” 


Prelude to Night 


Dayton Stoddart C-McC, $3,00 
_ Chicago Tribune: “Mr. Stoddart has labored 
~ hard and long. In the end .. . he could 


extract nothing more significant from “Hoss” 


~ Vendig’s life than that he grew from a laugh- 


~ friendly boy to a selfish, lusting man.” 


Mae, $2.75 
ign: “. . . It is high comedy, and the 
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smiling commentary on the devout old ladies 
is never in the least offensive, precisely because 
the author is not unsympathetic to the foolish 
pair.” Reviewed. 


The Prisoner 
Ernst Lothar Doubleday, Doran, $2.75 


Fanny Butcher in the Chicago Tribune: “ 
discloses a state of affairs in prison camps for 
Germans in America which curdles readers’ 
blood. . . . Lothar . . . an’ Austrian refugee, 
puts into his tale of Toni the passionate in- 
tensity of fellow feeling. . . .” 


Harold C. Gardiner in America: “The book 
will be damned by some fire-eaters as being 
another advocate for the ‘good’ Germans; the 
author may have had that in mind, but the 
book, as it stands, is the entirely adequately 
motivated story of this one Austrian youth 
and of millions of others who must, we feel, 
be like him.” 


The Red-Haired Lady 
Elizabeth Corbett Doubleday, $2.75 


Apparently written and published to appeal to 
the prurient, this chronicle of a degraded and 
degrading woman properly belongs in the 
furnace. 


The Renaissance and the Reformation 
Henry S. Lucas Harper, $5.00 
Recommended to furnish a solid background. 
\ ‘ 
ie to the Vineyard 
M. Loos and Walter Duranty DD, Feb., ’45, $2.50 
Doubtful merit novel—AWR. 


Rolling Stone 

Fred Stone Whittlesey, $3.00 
Fascinating autobiography by the popular 
blackface comedian of Montgomery and Stone. 
For all. 


Sabbath, The Day of Delight 
A. E. Millgram Jewish Pub., $3.00 
Gerald Ellard in Commonweal: “ . . . a monu- 
ment erected to the revitalization in America 
of the Sabbath, ‘the soul of Judaism,’ and so 
designed ‘to strengthen, exalt and purify the 
spiritual nature of Jewish People.’ . . . A good 
discussion of the Jewish opposition to the pro- 
jected form of calendar reform that was being 
via the League of Nations some years ago 
. interesting treatments of the Sabbath in 
literature, in art, and music.” 


San Martin 

Ricardo Rojas Doubleday, $3.00 
“Translated literally into awkward English,” 
says George Doherty in Commonweal . . . 
“unfortunate, verbose style . . . an excess of 
anecdote . . . tedious. . . . 

“The author explores the preblem of San 
Martin’s inspiration very little, and mainly in 
terms of an incomprehensible part-Wagnerian, 
part-Masonic symbolism.” 


The Selected Work of Tom Paine 

Howard Fast, ed. DS&P, $3.50 
The Sign: “. .. a sample of the more repre- 
sentative of Paine’s writings. Each . . . com- 
mented on by Mr. Fast . . . his verdict of 
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Paine is that ‘as a pamphieteer, he has no 
equal. . . . He was a good man and a great 
man.’ ... Perhaps Paine was a good man. 
Perhaps he was even a great man. Certainly 
his influence on the Revolution and American 
politics was profound. But surely a lack of 
enthusiasm for his worth as a philosopher 
can be excused. Like so many deists of his 
time, Paine was woefully misguided, as wit- 


ness his illogical discussion of revelation and 


religion and Christ in The Age of Reason, or 
his remarks in Common Sense. 

“It is this warped judgment and narrow 
outlook that vitiates much of what Paine 
wrote.” 


Selling What You Write 
Donald MacCampbell Crowell, $2.00 


A new printing of an honest, shrewd, and 
down-to-earth manual for the literary worker. 
Perhaps a bit too much emphasjs on the manu- 
script as “merchandise,” but most editors look 
at it the same way. Riley Hughes. 


September Remember 

Eliot Tainter P-H, $2.75 
This novel gives a very good idea of the work- 
ings of the organization known as Alcoholics 
Anonymous which has done a very great deal 
in the way of helping liquor addicts. For the 
mature only. 


77 Willow Road 

Douglas Irvine D. D., $2.00 
The Sign: “. . . a percipient account of a 
woman’s fall and redemption. . . 

“To escape the suffocation of. her home, 
Rose compromised herself with a vulgar young 


man, and . . . went far down the road to 
ruin. . She succeeded in . . . rehabilitating 
heel, ss 


. .. @ skillfully woven narrative, with deft 
characterization. . . . A priest plays rather a 
prominent place in the dénouement; he is en- 
tirely credible.” 


Shadows Over English Literature 
Constance Julian Bruce, $1.50 
: “Constance Julian read her way 


of English parents, she looked back wistfully 
to Catholic England; the thought of what its 
literature might have been today, had that 

people clung to the old faith, led her to write 
Shadows Over English Literature . . . begins 
with Cowper and the eighteenth century, for 
she sees the literary horizon almost completely 
overshadowed by the materialism of that pe- 
riod.” 


The Shape of Books to Come 
J. Donald — Viking, $2.50 
Commonweal: . a stirring book, an ex- 


citing bvok, aaa anyone who professes 
interest in the American novel of today and 
tomorrow—an important book.” 


Shotgunning in the Lowlands 
Ray P. Holland 

Extension: 

tion of wild fowl lore that we have seen.” 


“A deluxe work, if you ever saw 


Barnes, $7.50 
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South America Called Them 

Victor Wolfgang von Hagen Knopf, $3.75 
Tidings: “. . . an excellent descriptive record 
of the trials, discoveries and travels of four 
great naturalists . . . has two weaknesses .. . 
its insipid and meaningless title, and the 
author’s obvious distaste for most things 
Catholic.” 


Steamboats Come True 

James Thomas Flexner Viking, $3.50 
America: “The History of the invention of 
self-propelled surface vessels . . . chatty and 
interesting and at the same time well docu- 
mented. . . . The theory of flight of the three 
types of heavier-than-air craft—the airplane, 
the autogyro and the helicopter—are clearly 
explained for the layman, with adequate dia- 


grams . .. profusely illustrated . . . excellent 
photographs. .. .” 
Story of a Secret State 

Jan Karski HM, $3.00 


John S. Kennedy in The Catholic Transcript: 
“. .. one of the most graphic books of the 
present war . . . the story of the Polish Under- 
ground . . . one is thrilled by the evidences of 
the tenacity and resourcefulness of brave men 
and women who will dispute their rights with 
the devil himself.” 


Strangers in India 

Penderel Moon R & H, $2.00 
The Sign: “. . . an impartial and most illu- 
minating book on the situation in India . . . 
wili repay careful study by any reader patient 
enough to follow the ins and outs of local 
murder trials, food problems, communal riots, 
and similar occurrences . . . he shows that 
some of the most loudly voiced claims of Brit- 
ish achievement in India lack substance. 

. the author concludes, I think rightly, 

oa ‘demaociatic institutions should develop 
gradually out of village councils.” 


Take Them Up Tenderly 

Margaret Harriman Knopf, $2.75 
“Profiles” of Broadway characters — many 
from the New Yorker. Includes vulgarities. 


D. M. 
Tell Sparta 
A. C. Sedgwick ' Havcourt, $2.50 
Commonweal: “. .. Mr. Sedgwick has written 


his book because he was, possessed by an aris- 
tocratic intense, burning and uncontrollable 
rage against a certain kind of fellow war cor- 
respondent whose companionship he has had 
to endure for a number of years, and because 
he was possessed, simultaneously, by a human, 
direct love for the Greek people . . . more of 
a tract than a novel, a moving defense of the 
Greek people, an eloquent tribute to bravery, 
a violent indictment of any isolationism in the 
face of tragedy.” 


These are the Russians 
Rickard E. Lauterbach Harper, $3.00 
Chicago Tribune: “. . . provides some interest- 


ing observations on the men and women who 
make up the vast part of the 170,000,000 citi- 
zens of Russia... sketches of 
Stalin, boss of this vast section of the world’s 
population, and some of the dictator’s closest 


associates.” FIO. 


These Are the Russians 

R. E. Lauterbach Harper, $3.00 
Interesting details on lives of Russian war 
heroes, Less desirable on political phases, or 
failure to explain matters of real importance. 


13 Against the Odds 

Edwin R, Embree Viking, $2.75 
Profiles of thirteen Negroes chosen by ballot 
as leaders—includes Marion Anderson, Paul 
Robeson, Richard Wright, Joe. Louis. 

Embree is president of the Julius Rosenwald 
fund. 


Three Reformers: Luther, Descartes and 
Rousseau 

Jacques Maritain Scribner, $2.50 
Highly penetrating but not easily. readable. 


The Thurber Carnival 

James Thurber Harper, $2.75 
The Sign: “There is wisdom among the laughs, 
a Christian-pagan sort of wisdom so typical 
of our world. Perhaps that is why Thurber 
is so successful. He is never merely funny. He 
never divorces humor from human nature. 
Madman or genius, as you will, Thurber looks 
at man and what men do and knows that 
man is really incredible.” 


“ 


Francis Downing in Commonweal: 3 
Thurber is unique in American letters. . . . To 
say that he is America’s greatest humorist 
since Mark Twain is merely to record a fact.” 


Time to Be Young 

Whit Burnett, ed. Lipp., $3.00 
Stories of youth but not intended for youth- 
ful readers, the selections in this volume are, 
on the whole, inoffensive, interesting and 
worthy of praise. These will have their great- 
est appeal to people of mature years and 
judgment who have had sufficient experience 
with the world of reality to be able to appre- 
ciate and understand them.. 


Tin Horns and Calico 
Henry Christman Holt, $3.75 
N. Elizabeth Monroe in The Sign: “. . . the 


day-by-day record of the Anti-Rent Rebellion 
in New York State in the 1840’s. Mr. Christ- 
man’s purpose was to give a scholarly account 
of the rebellion, but he goes beyond that, .. . 

“Though the author’s sympathies are with 
the farmers, he never goes to extremes, telling 
the story without emphasis of any kind.” 


Robert E. Holland in America: “. . . ‘A De- 
cisive Episode in the Emergence of Democ- 
racy... . The ‘episode’—a diminutive word 
for what happened—was the Anti-Rent re- 
bellion ‘which came to a head in the spring 
of 1839 and lasted until well after the Civil 
War. Henry Christman has added to the vir- 
tues of a good historian the charm of his art 
in letters.” 


Tomorrow’s Business 
Beardsley Rumi F & R, $2.50 
The Sign: “His is an intimate sort of knowl- 
edge, the breadth of which is enormous... . 
the opinions of a man who can defend liberty 
and freedom without espousing blind reaction. 
. For Ruml . . . there is no practical al- 
ternative to the profit system as an energizer 
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of work activity . . 


problems of the day as does any similar work 
from the pen of a hushnenanan. ”" George G. 
Higgins. 


Too Small a World 
Theodore Maynard Bruce, $2.50 


Katherine Burton in The Sign: “Dr. Maynard 
has done a difficult task here and done it very 
well. The one trouble is that he tells us too 
wearyingly often how wonderful Mother Ca- 
brini is, instead of letting her words and ac- 
tions speak for themselves. . . . I have never 
read a more interesting account than Dr. May- 
nard gives of the Italian immigrant in the 
days when Mother Cabrini came to this coun- 
try.” ; 


Touch of Glory 

Frank G. Slaughter DD, $2.50 
Boston Pilot: “A few sentences might easily 
have been omitted but in the light of current 
works it might well be classified as good read- 


ing.” 


Tourist Under Fire 

Thomas E. Healey 
William F. Sands in Commonweal: 
Healey . . . a high-spirited adventurous Trish 
Australian . . . a detached but keen interest in 
all kinds of other human beings, and not too 
many inhibitions . . . chose to find himself a 
fighting front and be in a battle... . 

“|. saw all the background of vast con- 
fusion, civilian and military ineptitude, terror, 
ruin and crime . . . incredible gallantry. .. . 
It is better than good reporting. It is a living 
picture.” 


ar $3.00 


Town Meeting Country 
Clarence M. Webster 
Very Good 


Duell, $3.00 


A Treasury of American Folklore 

B. A. Botkin, ed. Crown, $3.00 
Tall and Short tales from Davy Crockett to 
Little Audrey—Encyclopedic—M usic—Verse— 
Nearly 1700 entries in the 14-p. index of 
Authors, Titles, Names, and First Lines. 


The Troubled Midnight 

John Gunther wa $2.50 
Harry L. Binsse in Commonweal: “Reading 
John Gunther’s ‘inside’ books led a certain 
number of us to suspect the author of being 
superficial—and pretentious to boot. He now 
presents us with a novel which almost leads 
one to believe that he has deliberately chose 
to confirm our suspicions .. . 
dope. ... 

“The characters are both strangely pure and 
strangely impure, and we fail to recognize in 
them any of our own humanity. 

. this is his second ‘first novel’... Mr. 
Christopher Morley, who assures me that the 
first first novel was something awful too.” 


. a stimulating book which 
goes as far toward solving the major economic — 


a sententious | 
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John S. Kennedy in The Sign: “Mr. Gunther’s } 


first novel strongly reinforces what was said 
here of Robert St. John’s J#’s Always To- 


morrow, namely, that foreign correspondents — 
should eschew formal fiction. Mr. Gunther — 
does not show himself so appallingly amateur- — 
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ish as his colleague, but he is far from expert 
in the role of novelist. Ever hear of Turkey 
hash? It’s delicious, but not when served be- 
tween pasteboard covers.” 


Two Solitudes 

Hugh MacLennan DS & P, $3.00 
John S, Kennedy in The Sign: “In writing of 
French Canadians, Mr, MacLennan naturally 
has to say a great deal about their religion. 
His attitude appears to be that this is a bizarre 
thing, intrinsically fraudulent and quite un- 
intelligent in its practice. Nevertheless, his de- 
piction of certain familiar French Canadian 
types has a large measure of validity. The 
English Canadians are not spared when it 
comes to a catalogue of their shortcomings. 


The love story is commonplace. ...” 


U. S. at War 
Tom Maloney, ed. DS & P, $4.50 
U. S. Camera Annual 1945—304 pages. 
A historical record. 


The United States and the World Court 

Denna Frank Fleming DD, $2.00 
Elizabeth M. Lynskey in the Commonweal: 
“ .. at one and the same time a concise 
study of the flouting of public opinion by the 
‘irreconcilables’ of the Senate; a caustic 
critique of their distorted view of the relation 
of the United States to the other nations; and 
discussion of the defects of the Constitutional 
treaty-making process together with sugges- 
tions for making the process representative 
and responsible.” 


The Sign: “Professor Fleming is frankly parti- 
san and attributes a great share of the re- 
sponsibility for the outbreak of the present 
war to our failure to join the World Court 

. advocates a change in the method of 
treaty ratification . . . it is well to have the 
lessons of history since 1919 brought home 
to us....” 


The Unknown Murderer 

Theodor Reik P-H, $3.00 
The author tries “to show whether and what 
psychoanalysis has contributed to the problem 
of the unknown criminal . . .” what the prob- 
lem means psychologically. He speculates ex- 
tensively on the matter of clues and evidence, 
and on discussions of modern criminological 
techniques, and then goes on to examine 
humerous actual murder cases as well as 
famous cases from fiction. The appeal of the 
book will be limited mostly to those having 
more than ordinary interest in murder mys- 


teries. 


The Upstart 

Edison Marshall F & R, $2.50 
Of the type we consider indecent—with no 
tedeeming feature. 


Verdict on India 
Beverley Nichols H B, $2.50 
Lourdu M. Yeddanapalli in America: “...a 


_ condemnation of Indian character and culture 


| and Hindu religion. It revives the unfair and 
‘| © out-moded tradition set up a few years ago 








] by Mayo’s Mother India, of which Mr. Nich- 
- ols is a staunch supporter. . 


. It is impos- 
_ sible to analyze each of Mr. Nichols’ verdicts 
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on persons, institutions, manners and customs. 
Most of them carry the same earmarks of in- 
complete and flimsy evidence, and patent 
color-blindness.” 


Victoria Through the Looking-Glass 

Florence Becker Lennon S & S, $3.50 
Blanche Jennings Thompson in The Catholic 
World: “. . . a difficult book to evaluate. 
The title is puzzling. . . . The end-papers are 
charming, but bewildering . . . much of the 
material is really interesting. . . . Absolutely 
nothing is left out that could possibly be made 
to serve as an interpretation of the author of 
Alice or of the times in which he lived . . . 
however, really a minute study of the Vic- 
torian mind rather than a life of Lewis Carroll 

. a book for psychiatrists and historians. . . 
not for simple-minded lovers of Alice. . . . It 
must be admitted . . . that Mrs. Lennon has 
accomplished a monumental piece of work at 
which the psychoanalytically illiterate can only 
gaze with awe and admiration...” 


J. D. Mawn in The Tidings: “In a work full 
of conjecture, implication, queries answered 
by queries, suggestions based on suggestions, 
the author has constructed what seems to this 
reviewer an astounding and completely un- 
tenable explanation of Carroll’s character and 
work. Without, it would seem, either a sense 
of religion or a sense of humor, she has at- 
tempted to analyze the Reverend Charles Lut- 
widge Dodgson, the man, and Lewis Carroll, 
the humorist . . . as Humpty Dumpty makes 
a word mean just what he chooses it to mean 
—neither more nor less, she makes a conjec- 
ture mean just what she chooses it to. The 
bibliography and the book’s index are its best 
features. It is regretted that they are not a 
part of an accurate portrait of the man and 
the writer, of a critical and honest study of 
his work, unmarred by Freudian interpreta- 
tions and suppositions.” 


The Vigil of a Nation 
Lin Yutang John Day Co., $2.75 
The Sign: “. ... sizzles with interest, and 


scintillates with wit and promise. . . . What 
causes all the fury is Dr. Lin’s revelation of 
the fact that the Chinese Communist regime 
at Yennan has chosen this time of China’s 
darkest hour when she is fighting a life-and- 
death struggle with Japan, to rebel against 
our ally, the National Government of China.” 


The Violent Friends 

Winsto. Clewes A-C, $2.50 
America: “.. . first novel: the triangular re- 
lationship among Jonathan Swift, and the 
famous Stella and Vanessa of the Journals. 
. . . The central figure, Swift, is very much 
of a success... .” 


Walls Rise Up 
George Sessions Perry Whittlesey, $2.00 
Commonweal: “Actually this is not a novel 


at all. It is a loose collection of loose people, 
joyfully and exhortingly held together by some 
good writing, some good observation, and an 
enormous dependence on anatomical functions. 

Its chief character is a worthless, shiftless, 
lazy man who is putatively gifted with what 
passes for a philosophy denied us Puritans 


who work. He shares some of the qualities of 
Steinbeck’s Doc, in Cannery Row, but none 
of his esthetics, vigor, honesty or energy. The 
whole book celebrates abandonment.” 


Ward Twenty 

James Warner Bellah AC, $2.00 
Virginia Kirkus: “... Definitely not for con- 
servative Public Libraries.” 
What the Negro Wants 


Rayford W. Logan, ed. Nor, Car., $3.50 
Michael J. McLaughlin in The Catholic World: 
“. . . Several of the authors deplore the evils 
of the totalitarian state, yet they never speak 
of Russia as anything but democratic. One con- 
tributor . Pormntiaslegiyyws se hs 
pathetic to Communism . . most of the-con- 
tributors concentrate on a plea for political, 
economic and social justice towards the Negro 

. instructive, persuasive and fundamentally 
just...” - 


What to Do with Japan 

Wilfred Fleisher DD, $2.00 
The Sign: “.. . Fleisher lived in Japan for 
almost a quarter of a century . . . is staunchly 


opposed to doing away with the Imperial 
dynasty, or to having the United Nations vic- 
tors attempt to destroy the myth of divine 
descent . . . urges that only chaos and bitter- 
ness would result in Japan if the monarchy 
is destroyed and a more liberal form of gov- 
ernment set up. Military occupation, ruthless 
disarmament of Japan, destruction of all in- 
dustry which might be the basis of future re- 
armament, and stripping Japan of all territo- 
ries she has won by force or by guile during 
the last half century, are other measures which 
Mr. Fleisher’s new book advocates strongly.” 


When the French Were Here 

Stephen Bonsal DD, $3.00 
Thomas M. Brew in America: “. . . throws 
welcome light on a not too well known chap- 
ter of American history . . . the story of the 
French expeditionary forces under Rocham- 
beau . . . highly recommended as a valuable 
record of the past and for the light it throws 
on current events.” 


The Sign: “The likening of the French move- 
ment to America to the A.E.F. during World 
War I is well done, and the book as a whole 
holds the reader’s attention and 
Colonel Bonsal, however, has performed a 
service for those who like social history.” 


ee a ee eee 


Who Walk in Pride 

Helene Magaret Bruce, $2.50 
Catholic World: “. . . really a dissertation on 
justice—and how it should be meted out— 
in novel form.” 
Our Sunday Visitor: Sachs eae 


ee eee he folly of following 
the ways of arrogance and worldly pride. Not 
that it has a scintilla of preachment in it.” 
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.The Whole Man 


Celestine N. Bittle, O.F.M.Cap. Bruce, 
The Cowl: “Not only college students, but 
the general reader with an intelligent interest 
in psychology will find here clear and satis- 
factory solutions to such important problems 
as the freedom of the will, the spirituality of 
the soul, the origin and destiny of man.” 


Wife to Mr. Milton 

Robert Graves Creative Age, $2.75 
The Pilot, Boston: “.., The merits of this 
book lie solely in its astute study of the bril- 
liant author of Paradise Lost. The personal, 
intimate glimpses of his conjugal life, set down 
in shocking detail, far from embellishing the 
story (as the author might have hoped), make 
it extremely unpalatable.” 


Wild Orchard 
Isabel Dick Crowell and Co., $2.50 
America: “. . . the experiences of Harriat, an 


English girl of semi-aristocratic birth, who 
went to Van Diemen’s land with her young 
husband to help him convert into a prosperous 
farm a vast tract of land which he had in- 
herited from his father. . . . For those who 
like sunny romance moving irresistible, and 
with little regard for good characterization 
and good sense, to a sunny conclusion. ...” 


Commonweal: “Van Dieman’s land, now 
known as Tasmania . . . the author, repre- 
sents the fourth generation of one of the 
pioneer families and her story is compounded 
of tradition and native enthusiasm .. . not 
so readable a story . . . it is really the de- 
scription of Tasmania which holds the interest 
rather than the characters.” 


Kenneth Horan in the Chicago Tribune: “... 
the wild unsettled land off the coast of Aus- 
tralia . . . is the background for a story of 
strange domestic adventure . . . a first novel 
and it is good reading because it is so sin- 
cere....” 


Winds, Blow Gently 

Ronald Kirkbride Fell, $2.50 
Harold C. Gardiner in America: “. . . about 
a Quaker family that moves into the South. 
The narrator of the story is the youngest son, 
and there is a quaint freshness about the lan- 
guage which is a combination of youth and 
Quaker simplicity . . . a family chronicle, 
made more dramatic toward the end by the 
feud of the father with the Klan. . . . Some 
statements in the book about religion and the 
spiritual life are wide of the truth, but it 
must be remembered that they are the state- 
ments of the Quaker characters. One episode is 
rather indelicate, but never, I think, rises to 
within hailing-distance of suggestiveness.” 


Within the Circle 
Evelyn Stefansson 12 and up Scrib., $2.50 
Story of the Arctic by wife of famous . 
explorer. Rec. as V. G. 


Without Bitterness: Western Nations 
im Postwar Africa 
A. A. Nwafor Orizu 
America: “. . . Azikiwe is the name of the 
Negro leader who is gradually becoming for 


CA, $3.00 
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Africa what Ghandi and Nehru are for India 
or what Sun Yat-Sen was for China... . He 
is popularly known as “Zik.” Mr. Orizu is a 
disciple of Zik . . . damns European imperial- 
ism in Africa with all its concomitant evils 
without making much reference to all the good 
occasioned by the presence of the white man 
in Africa . . . warns Christianity not to be a 
tool of imperialism . . . makes an earnest ap- 
peal to the American public to rally to the 
cause of Africa in every way, except politi- 
cally seems oblivious of the fact that the 
American public to which he appeals includes 
between twenty and thirty millions of these 
insignificant beings called Catholics! : 
makes the above remarks and several others 
without bitterness... .” 


A Woman in Sunshine 
Frank Swinnerton 


Commonweal: “... the yellow jacket is mis- 
leading. . . . It purports to describe a novel 
concerned chiefly with ‘a good woman who 
is also an exciting one.’... 

“Swinnerton is indeed a trained hand in the 
art.of depicting ugliness in many forms . . . 
a true master of the repulsive. His book is 
difficult to pigeonhole because of its many 
angles. Perhaps its most engaging aspect is the 
study it provides of a cheerfully calculating, 
rascally mind.” 


DD, $2.75 


A. Woolleott: His Life and His World 
Samuel Hopkins Adams 


As the “Town Crier,” columnist Woollcott 
exerted great influence. His “success” seems to 
have come through his genius in gearing his 
sparkling but shallow comment to the temper 
of the unthinking mob who swallow the-fiction 
that any headlined writer or critic must be 
important. 

Woollcott was important as a study in con- 
temporary superficiality. His biographer, who 
was his friend and admirer, tries to be objec- 
tive, but there would have been no great loss 
if he had kept quiet. 


The World, The Flesh, and Father Smith 

Bruce Marshall HM, $2.50 
Harold C. Gardiner in America: “. . . All the 
main characters are priests and nuns, and their 
conversations are witty, profound, poetical, 
common-sense and hard-hitting as I could wish 
all priests’ conversations actually were... . 

“Bruce Marshall’s peculiar genius is to pene- 
trate, and take us with him, beneath the hu- 
man quirks and eccentricities into the ideals 
of the priesthood. . 

. Perhaps this book will stir people | a 

bit to talk about the things that really matter.” 

(Book-of-the-Month Club. Reviewed by 
Father Lelen.) 


Yankees Were Like This 

Edith Austin Holton Harper, $3.00 
The Pilot, Boston: “. . . a cheerful, nostalgic 
book, rippling with the salty humor native to 
Yankees.” 


Years Before the Flood 

Marianne Roane Scribner, $2.00 
A sort of series of sketches and analyses of 
the people of a German community. “Pro- 





gressively tiresome,” says E. V. R. Wyatt in? s 











Commonweal, and “if you are looking for: a a 





pleasant excursion into light fiction, this is a i 
chore not recommended.” ¢ 
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Yeoman’s Hospital 
Helen Ashton 

Catholic World; “. . . takes you... 
the twenty-four hour routine of Yeoman’s, 
which might be any present-day civilian hos-— 
pital. . . . The unpretty detail is so well done 
that the squeamish will hardly enjoy it, but” 
the curious layman will . . . anyone with the 
notion of entering any of the professions in-— 
volved in the civilian medical world will find 
the book an informative and entertaining” 
introduction.” 


Young Art and Old Hector 


Neil M. Gunn Stewart, $2.50 
John S. Kennedy in The Sign: “ ... de 
lightful. . . . There is no reader who will not 


enjoy meeting ingenuous Art and wise Old 
Hector. 

The substance of the story is Art’s growth 
and the perfect communion between him and 
his aged neighbor. . . . suspense . . . pathos, 
tenderness, a touch of astringent. .. . You 
may have to hunt assiduously to get hold of 
Young Art and Old Hector, but I think that 
you will find the effort more than repaid.” 


Young Bess 

Margaret Irwin H B, $2.50 
Catholic World: “. . . entertaining novel . .. 
so fresh and bubbling that the heroine seems 
almost modern. . . .” 


Young Man, You Are Normal 

Earnest A. Hooton 
Chicago Sunday Tribune: 
a strong eugenical bias... . 
ularly written, reads like a highbrow ‘plug’ for 
the muscle molders. . . . It seems that if your 
muscles are O.K. your mind and manners will 
tag along!” FIO. 


Putnam, $2.50 
“Hooten evidences 


Young’un 

Herbert Best Mac, $2.50 — 
Olive B. White in Commonweal: ‘Winter 
evenings and,such a story . . . seem made 


for each other. . . 
episodic; its style, both rich in imagery and 
artfully archaic, salted with provicial idiom. 


“His zest, his humor, his delight in the ~ 
humanity of the pioneer village play beguilingly © 
over a central situation touched with genuine 


pathos.” 


Youth Is the Time 

Robert Gessner Scribner, $2.50 
Commonweal: “Two purposes are evident ‘in 
this novel. One is the presentation of student — 







life in a large metropolitan university; the 
other is propaganda against what the author § 


The teachers... 
chiefly to ‘illustrate ideas. The medievalists are 
a uniformly malevolent group. .. . The forces 
of the good, on the contrary, have a deep 
hatred of the past and propose to offer health 


courses in the Contemporary Scene. The 
author is Chairman of the Department of 


Motion Pictures at New York University.” 
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Juvenile 


~ Behind the Microphone 


John J. Floherty Lipp., $2.00 
A lively history of radio, with particular em- 
phasis on the power of broadcasting to influ- 


ence listeners and convey information. Oppor- 


tunities in the various branches are described. 


- For upper grades and high school. 


Burlap 
Morgan Dennis Viking, $1.00 
Picture story book for lower grades. A dog-on 
a farm became a hero. 


A Donkey For a King 
Olive Price Whit., $1.75 
V.G. illustrations. Intermediate. 


Scott and His Men 

Sara Maynard SAG, $2.00 
Based on Captain Scott’s diary, and on other 
material left behind by surviving members, 
this is an interesting story of the Antarctic 
explorer’s attempt to locate the South Pole. 
Good supplementary reading for seventh and 
eighth grade. 


Straw in the Sun 
Charlie May Simon Dutton, $2.75 


Highly Recommended. HS and up. 


Uncle Bennie Goes Visiting 

Emma L. Brock Knopf, $2.00 
Delightful story of a retired grocery clerk who 
became interested after a summer on a farm 
and decides to learn more. Grownups will also 
enjoy it. 
Whoa, Matilda 

Janet Lambert 12 to 15, Dutton, $2.00 
16-year-old “Candy Kane’s” boy-friend prob- 

lems. Superficial—Valueless. 


The Vocation of St. Aloysius Gonzaga 
by the famous Father Martindale is an 
outstanding book for modern youth. 
This Saint is the Patron of Youth. 
($2.50) 


SR 
* o 
Spiritual 
Meditations on Eternity for Religious 
Mother Julienne Morrell, O.P. Pustet, $2.50 


These twenty-nine meditations, now translated 

from the French and arranged for a retreat, 

have been in use by the Dominican Nuns. 
Recommended also for the laity. 


With the Help of Thy Grace 

John V. Matthews, S.J., S.T.D: NBS, $1.50 
Dominicana: “One section of the book exhibits 
an inconsistency. . . . In reply to the question: 
‘Is the misuse of actual grace always a sin?’ 
the author wrote, ‘No; indeed such refusal is 


generally no sin at all. Only on very rare oc- 


Casions it can be a sin... .’ It is difficult to 
reconcile this statement with the author’s list 


| of the evil consequences of the rejection of 
‘j actual grace: .. . Because of this inconsistency 

‘at the very climax of the doctrinal develop- 
‘Ment this book cannot be recommended with- 
* out reservations.” 


"1 @ Ay. 
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Poetry 


Dey of Deliverance 
illiam Rose Benet Knopf, $2.50 


“A Book of Poems in Wartime”—melo- 
dramatic—bigoted selections. FIO 


The Middle Kingdom 


Christopher Morley HB, $2.00 
Gay, sophisticated poetry. 
ey in Iowa 
Robert Nathan Knopf, $1.75 


Seems to be rather the best of recent poetry. 


Quest—Volume II 
Students and Alumnae of 


Mundelein College Catholic Poetry Soc., $1.50 
The Sign: “The refreshing difference in these 
poems (to quote a phrase from the book it- 
self) is that they are ‘touched with a heavenly 
breath.’ . . . ninety-seven poems, twelve .. . 
having distinction . . . a continuing proof that 
song is a gift of the Holy Ghost. . . .” 


Steamboatin’ Days 
Mary Wheeler Louisiana, $2.75 


Folk Songs of the River Packet Era. FIO 


Collected Poems 
E. J. Pratt Knopf, $3.00 
Highly Recommended. 
* * * 


A recent report of the American Li- 
brary Association says that Juvenile 
readers “don’t demand works hot from 
the press . . . that pre-1943 books 
haven’t yet reached their peak with 
them . . . and that they choose largely 
on personal recommendations rather 
than rushing for books covered in the 
latest reviews. 

Juveniles especially like animal stor- 
ies, current adventure stories of every- 
day boys and girls, stories based on fam- 
ily life, and first-hand war correspond- 


ents’ reports. 
b * * 


He Understood 
Children 


Matthew the Young King 
Janusk Korczak—adapted by 
E. and S. Sulkin Roy, $2.50 


John Thomas Bonee, O.P. 
Matthew the Young King is one of 
those rare children’s books, written by 
a man who seems to really understand 
children. 

The language and tone of the writing 
are perfectly suited to the audience for 
which the book is intended. Much cred- 
it in this respect is due the translators. 
The illustrations are most delightful. 

Mr. Korczak seems to realize that 
fairy tales are for adults. Children like 
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to dream; but their dreams have mean- 
ing. It is a grave mistake to believe 
that the story with a moral is too heavy 
for youthful minds. Children do not 
like a story that has no meaning. Only 
grown-ups want to escape from reality. 

This is a winsome story of a boy 
who became king, of the battles he 
fought, of his dreams that came true, 
and especially of the problems he faced 
and the hardships he suffered. Impor- 
tant moral, social and political truths 
are illustrated in a simple tale, which 
is so skillfully executed that its message 
is easy of reception. 

At the end of the book is a chapter, 


added, apparently, by the translators. 


Its purpose is to erase the sad ending 
of the original story and substitute a 
happy one. We think this has a weaken- 
ing effect and is very unnecessary. After 
reading the story we suffered a severe 
letdown when we read this epilogue— 
which was somewhat chauvinistic in 
tone and lessened the effect by making 
the theme too explicit. Too, this chap- 
ter in bringing the story up to date was 
history; the author’s story was a 
prophecy. 

The book itself is excellent and we 
cheerfully and without reservations rec- 
ommend it to all, young and old. 

What the book reveals of its author 
makes us happy that somewhere such 
a man is working with children. He 
loves them and understands them. He 
seems to be a child himself—which is 
one of the best things we could say of 
any man. 





THINKER’S DIGEST 
Miniature Nat’! 
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Like many other books, Let’s Talk 
About You, by Marguerite Bro (Dou- 
bleday, $2.50), contains much that is 
sensible, but because of the reading 
matter recommended to girls from to 
18, we cannot trust the author’s judg- 
ment. 

Suggesting Wells’ Outline of Hie 
tory, or the writings of Thomas Mann, 
or books like Gone With the Wind, 


So Little Time, and the Count of 
Monte Christo to teen-age girls is, in 


| 
{ 
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